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Life Magazine’s Nov. 20 ‘“‘Editor’s 
Note” which accompanied its cover 
story about co-ed dorms at Oberlin 
reminds us that some of our covers 
turn out to be controversial, too, 
even when we don’t expect it. 

This month’s drawing, for ex- 
ample, may cause some readers to 
think that our artist has penned a 
typical winter scene at the Memo- 
rial Arch. He hasn’t. Though it 
might not be surprising to find a 
distinct resemblance between each 
cartoon character and actual Ober- 
linians, it would be a really rare 
December day to find them all 
parading in front of the arch at the 
same time. It’s been fun to won- 
der, however, if such a gathering 
could occur. If so, we are curious 
about the two skiers on the back 
| cover, Maybe they’re visitors from 
another campus. 
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REDISCOVERING 


For many alumni, the Homecoming 
Dinner in South Hall October 17 was 
their first opportunity to hear President 
Fuller's views on education in general 
and Oberlin in particular. He spoke 
briefly and then answered questions. 
Here is the text of his opening remarks. 


like for me to rediscover Oberlin 

College after an absence of 15 
years. The first thing that struck me 
upon my return late last April, and es- 
pecially upon my real return last July, 
was the peculiar dual goal that charac- 
terizes the institution. The commitment 
to academic and artistic excellence in 
itself is really a dual goal that no other 
institution has. Simultaneously with this 
commitment to intellectual excellence 
there is the compassionate concern for 
mankind that permeates everything that 
occurs here. Many schools have one of 
these goals, and many have the other, 
but no school I know has both and rec- 
ognizes so explicitly the interdepen- 
dence of these two goals. 

The atmosphere that one rediscovers 
at Oberlin almost immediately upon re- 
turning is the sense of purpose that 
characterizes Oberlin individuals. Peo- 
ple talk very purposefully. People even 
walk purposefully. Everyone seems so 
busy, and sometimes this almost be- 
comes too high-pressured and one 
wishes it would let up a minute, that 
there would be more humor. But gen- 
erally this deep sense of purpose goes 
right to the heart of this college’s 
uniqueness to me. 

Last week four students came into 
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my office desiring to see a crafts cen- 
ter started on this campus. Today, at 
the football game, the same four stu- 
dents were selling applesij#Some of you 


probably bought ‘The funds are 
going towards th er and I’m 
positive we'll se¢ within six 
months somewhe he campus. 
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the way issuesyé openly 
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other institutions. (One of my intro- 
ducers at an alumni meeting in Phoe- 
nix said I'd been at eight, to my sur- 
prise—I’m not sure it’s that many.) 
Once you do compare different col- 
leges, you begin to understand your 
own. Through seeing alternatives you 
realize what’s unique and special about 
Oberlin. 

This peculiar blend of social concern, 
concern about excellence, purposeful- 
ness, Openness and rationality was cre- 
ated over many decades, by many 
people. The problems we face now in 
the context of the values that charac- 
terize the institution, however, are to 
so arrange the educational structures 
and curriculum as to realize these goals 
even better than we have in the past. 

I believe that in the next decade edu- 
cational institutions at all levels, from 
kindergarten through graduate school, 
will probably change more than they 
have in the history of the country. 

The goals we have will not change, 
I believe. I think they will serve us 
extremely well. But in order to realize 
them better than we have in the past 
we will find ourselves moving to new 
forms. The special intellectual intensity 
that so characterizes this college is the 
key ingredient lacking at so many fre- 
form-minded campuses. 

As many of you are aware, we have 
an Educational Commission working on 
these questions. It consists of students, 
an equal number of faculty, and admin- 
istrators. It will welcome inputs from 
the alumni and shall consult with many 
of them in the course of this study. I 
feel that one area deserving special at- 
tention is that of off-campus learning, 
often called “education in the field.” 
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Our Winter Term permits this and some 
students have worked with alumni dur- 
ing Winter Term. If such educational 
opportunities are broadened, as I hope 
they will be, use of the alumni talent 
bank in this connection could provide 
a new, very significant link between 
the alumni and the college. 

How else could alumni help the Col- 
lege directly? One way is in the area of 
recruitment of students. We have 
started on a program involving alumni 
in the identification and recruitment of 
students. But Oberlin, like all the other 
private colleges in the country, faces a 
very serious problem in the next five 
years in maintaining the size of its 
candidate pool and accordingly main- 
taining the quality of its student body. 

This semester, right now, we are 75 
students below the target number we 
had hoped to have attend the College. 
In the years to come, with the rate of 
population growth declining, the prob- 
lem will become considerably more 
serious for all the independent colleges, 
where the tuitions, as you know, are 
two to three times those at the public 
universities. So I see active recruitment 
of students by alumni as an extremely 
important area. I hope many alumni 
will work in it with the Admissions 
Office. 

Another new role now emerging for 
alumni of independent colleges is that 
of a body of people who value and un- 
derstand the contribution made to the 
country by private colleges. Ever since 
this country was founded, we’ve had a 
dual system of education: the indepen- 
dent colleges on the one hand, the pub- 
lic universities on the other. Most of 
the important innovations in education 


have come first from the independent 
colleges. The independent colleges. 
however, are now the group of colleges 
most threatened financially. If the 
country believes in the value of this 
dual system of higher education, it is 
going to have to find a way of channel- 
ing some public funds to the private 
institutions. It needn’t do this directly. 
It could instead give scholarship money 
to students, who would then take that 
money wherever they chose to go, thus 
maintaining the complete independence 
of the recipient colleges. In any case, 
some scheme of bringing public funds 
to help meet the needs of private col- 
leges has to be figured out and enacted 
in this decade. I see the alumni of the 
independent colleges of America, and 
particularly of Oberlin, playing a key 
role in explaining to their state and 
federal legislators the value of main- 
taining independent colleges. 

In other words, you become lobbyists 
for the maintenance and support of in- 
dependent colleges. This is in addition, 
of course, to your own financial con- 
tributions, which will always continue 
to represent the growing edge of the 
institution. 

In summary then, these three areas 
are ones in which I see alumni getting 
involved in relatively new ways in the 
College’s life: 

First, alumni serving as “teachers” 
for students working in the field as in- 
terns or apprentices. 

Second, alumni helping in recruit- 
ment of students for the College. 

And, third, alumni functioning in ef- 
fect as lobbyists as the nation studies 
the question of whether or not to pre- 
serve a dual system of education. 


Here are the Answers President Fuller Gave to Questions from Alumni at Homecoming 


Q: What is the drug problem in higher 
education? 


A: The first thing to realize about the 
drug problem is that it’s a more serious 
problem in the secondary schools than 
it is in higher education. Studies show 
that there is a declining use of drugs 
with maturity and experience. This sug- 
gests the main attack on it has got to be 
through education. Oberlin has a drug 
problem, but no college in the country 
does not. Everything I’ve heard and 
learned so far is that the problem is a 
lesser one here than at most campuses, 
although it is still serious. There has 
been a lot of effort on the part of the 
deans’ offices and on the part of stu- 
dents themselves here to educate one 
another about the consequences of the 
uses of various drugs. I hope and ex- 
pect that through intensified education- 
al efforts the problem will come under 
control. 


Q: What is the new grading scheme? 


A: The new grading scheme in brief is 
that the student is free to choose be- 
tween one of two grading options, one 
of which is credit/no entry, the other 
of which is A, B, C/no entry. The “no 
entry” means that failing work will not 
be permanently recorded in any way. 
The reason for that is that if you fail, 
you’ve already lost credit. Why doubly 
penalize someone by not only denying 
him credit but also by putting a stigma 
on his transcript? It’s sufficient to deny 
him credit. He has to do the work 
again. Besides, what is interesting about 
someone is what he has completed, what 
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he has in fact learned, and not what he 
has failed at. That philosophy led to 
the elimination of D’s and F’s. The 
credit/no entry scheme is a quite rad- 
ical proposal in the context of present 
day American education. It means that 
students won’t be graded on a linear 
scale, but instead will either be given 
credit, or they will be given nothing. 
They will have to take a course again 
if they want credit for it. 

This presents a much more rounded 
kind of evaluation. Grading forces all 
judgments onto a linear scale as if all 
people were trees and you judged them 
by their height. Of course, you don’t. 
Even with trees you judge them not 
only by their height, but by their color, 
their foliage, by many characteristics. 
It’s true of trees, and it’s even truer of 
people! They have many, many dimen- 
sions, and J think the feeling of students 
and faculty is that it’s too simple and 
too artificial to condense the whole 
judgment down into a single letter or a 
single number. So, instead, more de- 
scriptive comments would be written 
that would help the student judge the 
quality of his own work. 

Now, some students at a given time 
in their career prefer an external set 
of judgments> They are free to select 
A, B, C/no entry. Other students who 
feel they want primarily to judge them- 
selves, and to be free to explore more 
broadly than the subject matter of the 
course, can select credit/no entry. 


Q: What if someone wants to aim for 
Phi Beta Kappa? 


A: Clearly the qualifications for Phi 


Beta Kappa and for honors will have 
to be rethought. This, however, isn’t 
new. With the advent of Pass/Fail 
courses several years ago, it became 
necessary to judge on other grounds 
than just grades. So, the criteria again 
became multi-dimensional. It’s no long- 
er simply an average. It’s a question of 
a more complicated verbal judgment of 
different attributes of a student. AI- 
though this is more complex, it’s a bet- 
ter reflection of real life. Accordingly, 
I think that this scheme is very much 
worth trying and has a great future. 


Q: Can a student still flunk out? 


A: You can’t flunk out in the old sense 
of getting two or three F’s in one se- 
mester. What will happen, and the 
Academic standing Committee is now 
studying this, will be that these more 
diffuse judgments will be made by pro- 
fessors in written form. Then, judg- 
ments will have to be made by the Aca- 
demic Standing Committee about a stu- 
dent’s staying or not staying. I would 
imagine this will be done more through 
mutual discussion with the student in 
question, and that withdrawals will tend 
more and more to be by mutual con- 
sent than by edict. 


Q: How will graduate schools evaluate 
the grading system? 


A: A survey has been done as to wheth- 
er graduate schools would object to this 
kind of system, and the overwhelming 
majority of the graduate schools said 
that students in their institution are 
lobbying for this same kind of scheme. 
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They think it’s inevitable sooner or later. 
Therefore, they will somehow make the 
judgments. They won’t be as simple any 
more. They won't be able just to accept 
all students who average over 87. But 
that really isn’t the way to get the best 
students for a particular graduate 
school, anyway. Now they will have to 
rely increasingly on letters of recom- 
mendation, and what I would hope to 
see is that they would ask each student 
who applies to submit a piece of his 
own work. The faculty would take the 
time to read a piece of work the stu- 
dent thought was his best and would 
make the judgments on that kind of 
basis, rather than looking at some av- 
erage grade. 


Q: Some years ago the faculty voted to 
increase the number of students at 
Oberlin without increasing the faculty. 
Now you say we are 75 people short, 
do you think there may be a retraction 
of this decision and the student body 
might become smaller, back to what it 
was? 


A: Well, that would be wonderful edu- 
cationally. It’s always better to have a 
low student-faculty ratio. Our ratio is 
13 students for every faculty member 
at the moment. The lowest you can 
find is about ten to one, and the big 
universities are usually closer to 20 to 
one. It was lower before 1960 when 
the decision was made to increase the 
student body by about 500-600 while 
not increasing the faculty—although 
the faculty has crept up a couple each 
year and so the ratio has not really been 
changed that much. Now the trouble 
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Chatting informally, President Fuller 
reflects ona recent tour he and Mrs. 
Fuller took to India and Korea during a 
discussion at Asia House prior to 
Homecoming. 


with rejoicing over the loss of a certain 
number of students because it clearly af- 
fects the ratio in a way we'd like, is that 
we've lost the revenue they would have 
brought, in this case approximately 
$150,000, and to balance the budgets of 
colleges depends completely on filling 
the dormitories and having the number 
of students which had been projected 
to bring in a certain amount of reve- 
nue. We can just about balance the bud- 
get at the moment if we have a full 
quota of students; so the 75 students 
short is serious and points perhaps to 
some red ink. 


Q: Might the federal government allow 
income tax deductions to parents who 
pay the tuition of children to colleges, 
thus avoiding a problem that arises and 
is now being litigated in the courts, with 
the public funds going to the support of 
parochial education? 


A: That plan was much talked about 
three or four years ago in the Congress 
and never got anywhere. I am unable 
to judge its political possibilities right 
welfare 
family 


Nixon has proposed a 
every 


now. 
scheme that would pay 


$1600 minimum if their own income 


is below a certain amount—a guaran- 
teed minimum income plan. Now, if 
that scheme were just broadened slight- 
ly to cover young adults over 18, 
thinking of them as independent, new 
family units rather than as children 
of their parents, then $1,600 could also 
go to every college-age student. The 
$1,600 clearly could be used to set up 
a gas station or a farm, it wouldn’t nec- 
essarily be used for college, but in many 
cases it would be used in that way. 
Colleges would then be able to charge 
a more realistic figure, expressing the 
true cost of the services they are pro- 
viding. As you all know, we are charg- 
ing about half the cost of a college edu- 
cation. The other half comes from 
earnings on endowment and gifts. 


Q: Is there any possible way that the 
government can give any aid to private 
schools without saying how you spend 
the money? 


A: Well, if the money were given not to 
the schools but to the students of the 
country and the students then took that 
money to the school of their choice, 
there would be no governmental control 
over the schools. 


Q: Aren’t they doing that now? 


A: In a very, very small way, to Na- 
tional Merit Scholars, for example. 


Q: Would the college then have any 
way of controlling who got those schol- 
arships? 


A: The college would then take what- 


ever students they wanted, knowing that 
every student would have the funds to 
attend. 


Q: What are some of the curriculum 
ideas that the faculty and the College 
are considering? 


A: It is a little early to say, because the 
Educational Commission is not staffed 
and functioning yet, although it will be 
within a few weeks. But clearly one of 
the areas which has to be considered is 
the inter-disciplinary area. The prob- 
lems that men face today do not seem 
to lie conveniently in departments. The 
great problem of the environment, for 
example, will take specialists from at 
least five and probably 25 fields. So 
we have to invent ways within the col- 
lege structure to deal with subjects 
which don’t lie neatly in the Physics 
Department, the Art Department, or 
the Economics Department. Poverty is 
another example of an inter-disciplinary 
problem. Most of the ideas that young 
people are worrying about are inter- 
disciplinary problems, yet the structure 
of our colleges doesn’t make it especial- 
ly easy to get at these problems. An- 
other thing that the faculty and students 
will want to consider is learning 
through teaching. When I began teach- 
ing, I felt that I was learning more than 
I had ever learned as a student sitting 
and listening to lectures. The oppor- 
tunity to consolidate a body of material 
and present it to others was a wonder- 
ful learning experience. I think some 
of the students have a right to claim 
some of that gold for themselves. Clear- 
ly they wouldn’t want to do all the 
teaching; this would be an absurd re- 
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Sally Clagett Arnold, ’41 president, 
facing camera, and Alice Lockwood 
Andrews, '21, at the Homecoming 
dinner. 


versal of roles. But some small part of 
their college careers could usefully be 
spent in teaching underclassmen or 
high school students in their commu- 
nity. So that is an area where the com- 
mission will want to look. Another is 
the one I mentioned earlier, education 
off campus. We are getting away from 
the concept that the campus and the 
college are co-extensive, and are think- 
ing of the college as wherever it is you 
happen to be learning whatever it is 
you need to know. It may usually be 
near Tappan Square, but not always. 
So increasingly I expect to see students 
spend maybe one semester of their col- 
lege experience off “in the field’ in 
a more “real-life” situations. 


Q: At a time when more than 300 col- 


lege presidencies are supposedly vacant 
why did you want the job? 


A: A college presidency isn’t what it 
used to be. It isn’t a prestiguous perch 
in which one can sit and preside and 
exercise authority. Faculty and students 
don’t need anyone with authority over 
them, and accordingly there isn’t any. 
What is needed, perhaps, is a catalyz- 
ing of talents already present, an at- 
tempt to get people working together. 
If, in some small way, a president serves 
that function, I think that is about the 
best he can do. There are, of course, 
routine administrative problems that a 
president does, but what I am saying is 
that a job like this isn’t one that you 
want, it’s something that you are called 
to do, and it is where the action is in 
society today. The problems that we 
face On campus are really a microcosm 
of the problems faced by the whole 
country. I have a strong feeling that 
the answers to the country’s problems 
will appear first in small ways on cam- 
puses. So it is an extremely exciting 
place to be. One is at the vertex of the 
forces that are operating in the society. 
Who knows, maybe a solution will pop 
out if the forces get intense enough. 


Q: What is the current value of Ober- 
lin’s endowment fund? 


A: It is too bad that you say current 
because it was almost $100 million a 
year ago, before the decline in the 
stock market. It is now around $75 
million. So it really goes right along 
with the Dow-Jones averages. The 
earnings, however, haven't fallen off, 
just the market value. 
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Q: Ten years ago, we were told that 
there were three times as many appli- 
cations for admission as could be ac- 
cepted. What has happened? 


A: There are now two times as many 
applications as there are places, but the 
significant question is how many of 
these applicants are qualified, how 
many would really benefit by being 
immersed in this environment. Unless 
the applicant pool is big enough, you 
cannot draw a student body from it 
which will be appropriate to the insti- 
tution; so the shrinkage of the pool is 
serious. 


Q: Is it the rise of tuition? 


A: This is the great question, and no 
one quite knows. The rule of thumb is 
that when the tuition of an independent 
college gets more than 2% times the 
tuition at a public institution, then 
people stop coming. We are about at 
that point. There may be some flexi- 
bility and some variation, but clearly 
we are nearing a ceiling on tuition. This 
is the reason that I stress the need for 
public funds to the students so they can 
pay a larger fraction of the real cost 
of the education. The 75 that we are 
short this year could be a little fluctu- 
ation. Maybe we will be 75 over next 
year. I hope so. It could also be the 
first, straw in the wind, and we just have 
to operate on that assumption. 


Q: Have you had sufficient opportunity 
to determine the impact of the events 
of last May on campuses at the present 
time and what this suggests for the 
future? 
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Mary Shelton Chappell, ’26, and L. F. 
(Swede) Arvidson, ’26 president. 


A: I think some very good things are 
going to come out of the experiences of 
last May. For the first time, many stu- 
dents have experienced the exhilaration 
that comes from deep involvement with 
faculty treated as colleagues. They felt 
they learned more in those two weeks 
than they would have through regular 
lectures. Now, granted that what they 
learned about was not the usual cur- 
ricular material, but the enthusiasm 
with which they learned what they 
learned was exceptional. It has left a 
memory in the minds of many students 
and faculty as something which we 
should attempt to recreate, clearly not 
in the way last May’s experience was 
created, through an external catastro- 
phe, but rather by trying to change the 
relationship between students and fac- 


ulty in some way that would permit 
more motivated learning on the part 
of students. To figure out exactly how 
to do that is a very difficult problem, 
but I think there are a few suggestions 
in the air and they are the kind of 
things the Educational Commission will 
be looking at. 


Q: What can be done to reduce the fear 
students may have about leaving the 
womb and going out into the world? 


A: I am not so sure that most students 
feel that way, although some probably 
do. I think one way is to encourage 
students to spend one semester off 
campus somewhere early in their edu- 
cation, like sophomore year. When they 
think they know what they want to 
major in, then let them go spend a 
semester working in a related area. A 
phenomenon we face that’s very serious 
in colleges all over the country is the 
fact that more than about half of all 
college graduates change their field 
after they’ve majored in it. So these 
post-B.A. changes of field are almost 
the rule rather than the exception. To 
me it indicates premature specialization. 


Q: I believe that in the past 10 years, 
the percentage of students receiving fi- 
nancial aid at Oberlin has dropped sig- 
nificantly. Do you have figures on this 
percentage? Id like to know what pri- 
ority financial aid has in Oberlin’s bud- 
geting. 


A: I don’t know off-hand the percent- 
age of students on financial aid at the 
“35. 


(From the audience: 


Well, that 


moment. 
40%.’’) 


is what I recall it 
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being when I was a student. The total 
amount of funds going into financial 
aid has increased enormously in the 
last 10 years, but tuition has also 
soared. Accordingly, the percentage of 
students on financial aid hasn’t risen. 
I don’t believe it’s fallen much though. 
It’s one of the highest priorities in my 
book. I know this is another character- 
istic of this college—the belief that we 
should try one way or another to find 
the funds to permit any deserving stu- 
dent to attend. That is the kind of qual- 
ity so threatened in the financial crisis, 
because where can you pick up money 
more easily than by taking fewer schol- 
arship students and finding more who'll 
pay their way even though they might 
not be as qualified? To go in that direc- 
tion would be a terrible loss. 


Q: Where else can we get money be- 
sides from the government? Could we 
better utilize our facilities to increase 
productivity without additional funds 
from elsewhere? 


A: I think the answer is yes. This col- 
lege clearly is empty all summer. Most 
colleges are empty all summer. One 
thing that may come is some summer 
utilization of the physical plants of the 
colleges. I’m not proposing that now. 
I’m just answering your question in the 
abstract. The other thing that one can 
do is to have more students in every 
class. In some sense this increases pro- 
ductivity, but it may reduce quality, so 
there’s that kind of a bind. 


Q: What plans are there for the Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing? 
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The Fuller men support the Yeomen. 


A: I'm not sure if perhaps underlying 
this question isn’t the question of mili- 
tary recruitment that has been a hot one 
on campus. And I don’t know if I want 
to answer that question if it isn’t really 
there. (From the audience: It’s there.) 
Well, this is a thorny question and the 
campus has been divided on this one. 
There are two principles at stake and 
they’re quite conflicting. The first one 
is that anyone should be allowed on 
campus in the spirit of freedom of 
speech and freedom to represent a given 
point of view—the open campus theory. 
The other theory is that the draft to 
many students is a clear symbol of the 
military establishment which they view 
as coercive in that it threatens to draft 
them and take them off to fight in a 
war they don’t believe in. The inef- 


fectuality felt by so many young people 
in expressing themselves in some way 
against the war can therefore emerge in 
unexpected, symbolic ways, in oppos- 
ing the one thing they can get their 
hands on—military recruiters who 
come on campus, even though students 
are the first to recognize that this in no 
way is going to harm the war effort 
which they oppose. But they have no 
other way to express themselves. So 
you can see the rationality of either 
position. I find myself unable to come 
down squarely in favor of either of 
those two positions and instead opt for 
sort of a third one. Why don’t we take 
the point of view that the College 
should not offer its services, which 
draw on its limited financial resources, 
to any recruiters, industrial or govern- 
mental, unless they offer us reciprocal 
free support if we want to recruit their 
people. This would mean, in effect, 
that our facilities would be cpen for 
free use only to educational institutions 
like ourselves who would not charge us 
for the use of their offices if we were 
to go to them and try to recruit their 
people. The government and the big 
industries could very well afford to rent 
rooms in the Oberlin Inn and to adver- 
tise in the Oberlin Review and to do all 
their recruiting at no cost to the Col- 
lege. Our subsidy of industry and the 
U.S. government would thus come to 
an end because we are in effect subsi- 
dizing them when we give them free 
use of our placement offices and free 
use of our facilities. Perhaps in the 
name of the financial pinch one could 
get out of this problem and offer our 
facilities freely only to those institu- 
tions which offer theirs freely to us. 
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Budget Tightening 
May Doom Theater 


Trustee approval of a “tight but not 
austere” budget for 1971-72 may mean 
cancellation of Oberlin Music Theater 
effective next summer. 

The $11,590,000 operating budget is 
8.6 percent larger than the 1970-71 
budget and was submitted to the trustees 
by a six-member Administrative Budget 
Committee in an effort to achieve a 
sound business approach to the Col- 
lege’s operating needs. 

The new budget calls for a $150 in- 
crease in tuition for 1971-72, to an an- 
nual charge of $2,550, and President 
Fuller said that a conclusion had “re- 
luctantly” been reached that “modest 
increases may be an annual necessity 
over the next several years.” This will 
be the fourth successive year that tui- 
tion has been increased. 

President Fuller said increases in 
board and room charges will also be 
necessary but trustee action has not 
been taken yet. 

The College at first announced that 
it would no longer subsidize Oberlin 
Music Theater. Later, President Fuller 
said working capital could be furnished 
to OMT for the summer of 1971, but 
any deficit in excess of $10,000 could 
not be absorbed. He warned that the 
1971 season could not be sponsored 
unless sufficient outside support was 
pledged or in hand to cover any further 
deficit. 

This left Roy Lazarus, director of 
Music Theater, facing the prospect of 
raising more than $30,000 within a few 
weeks. He stated that unless there were 
prompt community response, there 
could be no 1971 season because plans 
have to get underway in December. 

In other action at its November meet- 
ing, the board of trustees authorized the 
College to seek bids for the proposed 
new central library. No decision to 


build can be made, however, until after 
bids are received. Trustees also abol- 
ished a 40-year-old “anti-nepotism” rule 
prohibiting the concurrent employment 
of spouses on the teaching faculty. 


Season's Greetings 


One of the casualties of the College’s in- 
creasingly tight financial situation has 
been the traditional season’s greeting 
cards to alumni and friends from the 
President and his wife. “In light of the 
pressing needs for funds to maintain our 
level of scholarship aid and strengthen 
educational programs, it seemed inap- 
propriate to spend limited budget funds 
on individual greeting cards,” President 
Fuller explained. “However, Mrs. Ful- 
ler and I hope the Alumni Magazine 
will convey to all Oberlinians our best 
wishes for the holiday season and a 
satisfying new year.” 


Librarian Resigns 


Eileen Thornton, college and public li- 
brarian, has resigned effective June 30, 
1971. 

Miss Thornton is the first woman to 
hold the position of librarian at Ober- 
lin College and has served in that ca- 
pacity since September 1956. She is 
also librarian of the Oberlin Public 
Library and serves as clerk-treasurer of 
its board. One of her major activities 
of the past seven years has been par- 
ticipation in the planning of a new cen- 
tral library building. 

“During her years of Oberlin service, 
Miss Thornton has set an example of 
professionalism for the Library that all 
of us in this community deeply appre- 
ciate,” President Fuller said. “Students, 
faculty, and fellow administrators will 
miss her swift intelligence, her wit, and 
her warmth very much and we hope she 
will always feel welcome here.” 

A seven-member committee to ad- 


vise President Fuller on the selection of 
Miss Thornton’s successor has been 
formed. Its members are Ellsworth 
Carlson, °39, acting provost; Mrs. Ruth 
Graf, Miss Elizabeth Rumics and Rich- 
ard Owens of the library staff; and fac- 
ulty members Thomas LeDuc, Frank 
Laycock and Sylvan Suskin. Alumni are 
invited to send suggestions to Chairman 
Carlson or any member of the com- 
mittee. 


Computer Director 


Don Mittleman, professor of comput- 
ing science at Notre Dame, became di- 
rector of Oberlin’s computer center 
Nov. 1, succeeding’ Robert Teitel who 
had been acting director since Decem- 
ber. 1969: 

During the current academic year 
Mittleman is serving Oberlin on a part- 
time basis while continuing some of his 
duties at Notre Dame where, until re-~ 
cently, he served as computer center 
director.. He joined the Notre Dame 
faculty in 1964 after five years as chief 
of the computation laboratory at the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Teitel came to Oberlin in 1967 as 
director of academic computer services 
and did not wish to serve as director 
when administrative and academic serv- 
ices were combined. 


New Faculty 


Newcomers to the faculty number a 
record 48 this fall. Thirty-eight are in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, ten in 
the Conservatory. 

There are two visiting professors: 
Harry Shulman of New York who 
teaches oboe in the Conservatory, and 
Ben Noble, professor of mathematics 
and computer sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who will teach 
numerical analysis in the second sem- 
ester; 

Associate professors include Clyde 
W. Blakeley and Brian K. Hansen in 
theater arts and Calvin C. Hernton in 
Afro-American studies. Martha M. Ver- 
da, 48, dean of women from 1968-70, 
has become associate professor of psy- 
chology and counseling psychologist in 
Psychological Services. 

Alumni among the newcomers in- 
clude: 

Booker Peek, 66 MAT, assistant pro- 
fessor of education. 

R. Peter Richards, ’65, assistant pro- 
fessor of geology. 

Don A. Ehrlich, °64, 
viola (Sem. II). 


instructor in 
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Class Trustees 


Three recent graduates in October be- 
came trustees of the College. 

They are William J. Rich, ’70, divin- 
ity student at Yale, who was elected to 
a three-year term; Robert L. Krulwich, 
69, supervisor of screening, Manhattan 
Court Employment Project, Vera In- 
stitute of Justice, New York City, a two- 
year term; and Barry A. Mallis, °68, 
teacher of French and Russian at North 
Country School, Lake Placid, N. Y., a 
One-year term. 

The three “class trustees’ were 
chosen by a mail ballot after the classes 
of 1968 through 1970 each nominated 
two candidates. Rich was elected by 
members of his own class (1970) and by 
seniors who will graduate next June, 
Krulwich by the class of 1969 and Mal- 
lis, 1968. 

The new trustees will attend meetings 
of the board and will participate as full 
members. In November 1969 the trus- 
tees approved in principle the addition 
of three younger alumni to their body. 
Expansion to 27 members required 
changes in the College charter and the 
bylaws. The Ohio legislature passed 
enabling legislation May 26, Gov. 
James A. Rhodes approved the bill June 
8 and it became effective September 7. 

The terms of “class trustees” are not 
renewable. Hereafter a class trustee 
will be elected annually, by vote of the 
graduating class and the classes on 
either side of it. 

Rich, son of Dr. and Mrs. Eldon S. 
Rich of 920 S. Pine, Newton, Kansas, 
was graduated cum laude, with honors 
in government. He was president of 
Student Senate and a voting member of 


Krulwich 


both the College Faculty and the Gen- 
eral Faculty. 

Krulwich, son of Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
S. Krulwich of 1125 Park Ave., New 
York City, majored in history and was 
graduated cum laude and elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. He was senior class 
president and a member of the Alumni 
Board in 1968-69. He also served on 
Student Senate. 

Mallis, son of Louis S. Mallis of 400 
W. Broadway, Cedarhurst, N. Y., was 
a Russian major and class vice president 
in 1967-68. He was a varsity letterman 
in soccer, president of the ODA and 
currently serves as alumni president of 
the Class of 1968. He is working to- 
ward an M.A. degree in Russian at 
Middlebury College. 


Educational Commission 


Endorsing the need for a thorough re- 
examination of Oberlin’s educational 
program along the lines of President 
Fuller’s Sept. 10 Assembly Speech, an 
organizing committee of six students, 
five faculty members and four admin- 
istrators proposed creation of an Educa- 
tional Commission which now is at- 
tempting to carry out the work. 

As the committee suggested, the Com- 
mission consists of three Conservatory 
faculty, five Arts and Sciences faculty, 
and an equivalent number of students. 
The Commission also includes the divi- 
sional deans and the president or pro- 
vost. 

Sketching broad outlines of the Com- 
mission’s task, the committee suggested 
a progress report early next semester, a 
preliminary report next fall and a final 
report as soon thereafter as possible. 
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Honorable Mention 


The Conservatory of Music has re- 
ceived honorable mention from the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs for its 
performance and promotion of Amer- 
ican music for the year 1969-70. 

Mrs. Lynn W. Turner, president of 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
made the award to Emil C. Danenberg, 
acting dean of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, on behalf of the NFMC. 

The program is supported by a grant 
from the American Society of Compos- 
ers and Publishers. 


Senior Scholars 

Six members of the Class of 1971 have 
been named Senior Scholars and are 
spending the year on special projects in 
the departments of English, govern- 
ment, philosophy and psychology. 

The appointees are chosen for their 
outstanding academic ability and devote 
their entire senior year to independent 
work under faculty supervision. 

This year’s Scholars are Alexandra 
Lynch, in English; Robert F. Rich, gov- 
ernment; Susan Lutman and Richard E. 
Rubin, philosophy; and William L. 
Root Jr. and Christopher J. Skelly, psy- 
chology. 


Killed in Crash 


Louise D. Kiphuth, who would have 
been slide curator in the Oberlin art 
department this year, was killed Aug. 15 
in a two-car accident on I-70 near Abi- 
lene, Kan. 

Miss Kiphuth, a 1970 graduate of 
Case Western Reserve, was en route to 
Oberlin from a trip to California. Her 
father, DeLaney Kiphuth, is director of 
athletics at Yale University. 
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Campus Minister 


The Rev. David M. Byers, Presbyterian 
minister who served for three years as 
university chaplain and chairman of the 
Cultural Studies Program at the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, has become 
campus minister. 

The position, a newly-created one, is 
part of an expanded program of extra- 
curricular religious activity, a goal to- 
ward which the College has been mov- 
ing for the past three years. Mr. Byers 
works with a team of three associates, 
two of whom are also new to the 
campus. 

Miss Nancy D. Richardson is execu- 
tive director of the YWCA, and Arlin 
Larson is religious life intern, under a 
program supported by the Danforth 
Foundation. Mrs. Adele Gittler con- 
tinues as program associate in the Y 
office. 


Ford Tourney 


Oberlin College has received $4,000 
from the Ford Motor Co. Fund in sup- 
port of the Third Annual Ford Invita- 
tional Debate Tournament to be held at 
Oberlin Jan. 8-10. 

This is the second year of a three-year 
commitment from the company’s Edu- 
cational Affairs Committee which un- 
derwrites the tournament for the na- 
tion’s outstanding debaters, judged by 
an experienced corps of critic judges. 
The grant provides housing, trophies 
and airport-to-Oberlin transportation 
for visiting teams and their coaches. 

The event is sponsored by Forensic 
Union of which Larry E. Larmer is 
faculty adviser. 

The 1971 tournament of champions 
will draw 44 of the best teams from 38 
to 44 colleges and universities across 


Larry Larmer 


the country. Included will be the two 
top teams of the 1970 tournament, first 
place University of Georgia and second 
place Georgetown University. 

The proposition under debate this 
year is “Resolved: that the federal gov- 
ernment should adopt a program of 
compulsory wage and price controls,” 
and participating teams must be pre- 
pared to debate both sides of the topic. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty 
this fall as instructor in communication, 
Larmer was director of forensics at the 
University of Wisconsin where he is a 
candidate for the doctoral degree. He 
holds the B.S.E. and M.S. degrees from 
Kansas State Teachers College where 
he also served as director of forensics 
from 1963-66. 


Life Prize Winner 

Five seniors have been named recipi- 
ents of the Life Prize for excellence in 
American history. They are Roy A. 
Black of Bethesda, Md.; Carolyn F. 
Corwin of McLean, Va.; Christopher 
Densmore of Painesville, Ohio; Barbara 
A. Lathroum of Seabrook, Md.; and 
Ann E. Morelli of Warren, Pa. All are 
history majors. 

The Life Prize was established in 
1936 by bequest of Carrie Cotterman 
Life, in memory of her husband, George 
Grantiinie, 29, 


Recital Postponed 

The Cleveland Orchestra had to post- 
pone the first of two scheduled appear- 
ances in the Artist Recital Series this 
season because the musicians were on 
strike. The performance, to have been 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf Oct. 13, 
will be rescheduled. 
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New Dean of Women 


By Hank Dolmatch, ’72 
(In the Oberlin Review) 


Rose Montag, Oberlin’s new dean of 
women, has found new freedom since 
leaving a convent eight months ago. She 
wants Oberlin women to have freedom, 
too, and to use it wisely. 

“I was a Franciscan nun for over 20 
years and I loved it,” she says. “Leaving 
the religious life was one of the most 
difficult decisions I ever had to make.” 

“But it was great just being shoved 
around on the subways in New York 
like anyone else. And now I have the 
social freedom to go wherever I'd like to 
and not worry about the image of a 
nun,” she adds. 

At Oberlin she wants to work toward 
“attractive and human” dormitory life 
in which a young woman can “grow as 
a person as Well as academically.” 

Oberlin, she finds, is “very protec- 
tive” by nature, because it is a “live-in, 
sleep-in” school. But she points out that 
the College gives students more options 
for on-campus living and dining than 
any other liberal arts college she knows. 

Miss Montag believes the College has 
made “tremendous strides” in dormitory 
life during the past several years. “The 
floor counselors and senior residents 
really want to be student staff and re- 
ceive training for it. Students can 
choose any kind of dorm they want to 
live in. My reaction to section autonomy 
is positive, and I think the judicial char- 
ter approved last spring is a master- 
piece.” 

Miss Montag calls her guiding prin- 
ciple: “A conviction that every person 
has deep within him the need to commit 
his life to something. Education’s pur- 
pose is to help him discover what this is 
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so that he can follow through. The more 
a person has the ability to act from his 
inner self, the more free he is to respond 
to people, opportunities, events in life. 
This is what being human is.” 

Miss Montag came to Oberlin in 
August, following work in New York 
City as a counselor at Sloan House 
YMCA. A graduate of Viterbo College 
in Wisconsin, she holds masters degrees 
in chemistry and administration from 
Notre Dame and in theology from 
Columbia. As a nun, she was principal 
of Marquette High School in West 
Point, Iowa, and she later worked in a 
Newark, N. J., ghetto. 

“IT felt like the input part of a com- 
puter during August,” she said. But she 
has found “warm support among staff 
people.” She thinks her job will con- 
tinue to be satisfying because it offers 
her the opportunity to talk with Oberlin 
women about their problems. “Then, 
they can cope on a much more realistic 
level, with hope and optimism.” 

Disappointment, she realizes, is often 
part of life. “I've moved my box of 
Kleenex to the front of my desk,” she 
noted. “A girl’s first reaction when she 
brings her problems into the open, often 
is to cry.” One of the things Dean Mon- 
tag plans to put in her office is a ban- 
ner which reads: 

“Let that man who would know the 
true shape of his God first be bent by 
the wind and scorched by the sun. Let 
him also taste the salt rock and chew 
the sweet rain. Yet, even one more 
thing, he must look steadfast at last into 
the eyes of his fellow man.” 


Wilson Fellowships 

Four Oberlin alumni have entered grad- 
uate schools under Woodrow Wilson 
fellowships for 1970-71, Hans Rosen- 
haupt, president of the Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation, has 
announced. 

David M. Blodgett, *66, history ma- 
jor, is at the University of California, 
Berkeley; Stephen T. Easton, ’70, eco- 
nomics major, the University of Chi- 
cago; Ronald B. Miller, °70, philosophy 
major, the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland; and Paul S. Osterman, ’68, 
history major, Columbia University. All 
are continuing work in their undergrad- 
uate fields. 

The Oberlinians are among 200 
Woodrow Wilson Fellows enrolled in 
68 major universities in this country 
and Canada under grants totalling 
$420,000 from the foundation. A much 
larger group of students who were 
elected in the Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
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ship competition in January 1970, have 
received scholarships and stipends from 
a wide variety of institutions. 

“By finding money for all those Fel- 
lows who had no other support, we 
made sure that every single one of the 
students originally chosen could attend 
a graduate school of his choice,” Rosen- 
haupt said. 

“Despite exaggerated statements 
about a Ph.D. glut,” Rosenhaupt added, 
“the need for gifted teachers continues 
to be great.” 

Funds for Wilson Fellowships have 
been provided by the Ford Foundation, 
the Charles E. Merrill Trust, and the 
Avalon and Old Dominion Foundations. 


Faculty Notes 

Six faculty members participated in pro- 
fessional meetings on the West Coast 
earlier in September. Prof. George A. 
Lanyi, chairman of the government de- 
partment, delivered papers before na- 
tional meetings of historians in Port- 
land, Ore., and political scientists in 
Los Angeles. He read a paper on “The 
Critics of Appeasement: The Resigna- 
tion of Anthony Eden, February 1938” 
at the joint meeting of the Pacific Coast 
branches of the American Historical 
Association and the British Studies As- 
sociation and presented another paper, 
“British Foreign Policy Revisited: The 
Domestic Sources of Appeasement,” 
before the American Political Science 
Association. Also at the APSA meeting 
were Prof. J. D. Lewis, ’28, who is a 
member of the organization’s constitu- 
tional revision committee; Jere W. 
Bruner, Ronald C. Kahn, Craig M. 
MacLean and Jeanne E. Hahn, all as- 
sistant professors of government. 

* * * 

Wolfgang Stechow, emeritus profes- 
sor of art, is Kress professor in resi- 
dence for the current academic year at 
the National Gallery, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

Richard Hoffman, associate profes- 
sor of music theory and composition on 
leave this year, is the composer of ‘“‘Or- 
chestra Piece 1961,” a work which is 
contained as played by the Oberlin Or- 
chestra in the second record of the 
Acoustic Research Contemporary Mu- 
sic Project for 1970. Acoustic Research 
Inc. (24 Thorndike St., Cambridge, 
Mass.) is a group of musicians inter- 
ested in providing funds and technical 
support so that modern composers can 
record the music of today. Edwin Dug- 
ger, ‘62, and Edwin London, ’52, also 
have compositions featured on the 
Acoustic Research albums. 


Prof. David L. Anderson, chairman 
of the physics department, has been ap- 
pointed regional chairman of the Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation for the Michigan-Ohio region. 


* * * 


Nathan A. Greenberg, professor of 
classics, was the N. A. Greenberg 
quoted in the Sept. 12 New Yorker 
article, “Reflections—Civil Disobed- 
ience,” by Hannah Ahrendt. The 12 
lines quoted were from Prof. Green- 
berg’s article, “Socrates’ Choice in the 
‘Crito’ ”, which was published in the 
yearly journal, Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology (Volume 70, 1965, pp. 
45-82). 

Greenberg has just returned from a 
research status leave in Belgium, where 
he continued his work in computer ap- 
plications to the study of classical liter- 
ature at the Laboratoire d’analyse statis- 
tique des langues anciennes of the Uni- 
versity of Liege. 


a * * 


David S. Boe, associate professor of 
organ and harpsichord, will present a 
solo recital in Delafield, Wis., Jan. 31. 


* * * 


Daniel Domb, assistant professor of 
violoncello, will present a solo recital 
Jan. 10 at the Rossmoor Concerts in 
Berkeley, Calif., and will be soloist Jan. 
15-16 with the Peninsular Symphony in 
San Mateo, Calif. 


* * * 


Thurston E. (Ted) Manning, provost 
at Oberlin 1960-64 and member of the 
physics department from 1949 to 1960, 
will become president of the University 
of Bridgeport (Conn.) in July, succeed- 
ing Dr. Henry W. Littlefield who will 
reach mandatory retirement age. 
Founded in 1927, the university has 
9,000 students. Manning has been a 
vice president at the University of Colo- 
rado. 


Stevensons Visit 


William E. Stevenson, president of 
Oberlin from 1946 to 1959, spoke at 
the Oberlin Inn Sept. 14 at the annual 
meeting of the Lorain County Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 

He and Mrs. Stevenson were en 
route to Geneva, Switzerland, for the 
plenary session of the executive com- 
mittee of the League of Red Cross Soci- 


eties. He is a vice chairman of the 
league. 
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Memorial Minutes: 


Maurice Kessler 
1889-1970 


Maurice Kessler was surprised one 
spring evening in 1946 to hear the 
sound of Bach’s B Minor Mass coming 
from his own front lawn. His family 
had kept him occupied while nearly 
300 singers and players from the 
Oberlin Musical Union gathered 
quietly with their chairs, stands, and 
instruments to honor him with a 
serenade. When he appeared at his 
door, he was greeted with an ovation 
and a gift and persuaded to conduct 
Bach until dark—one more in a long 
series of memorable Musical Union 
performances under his baton. 

The serenaders were expressing a 
gratitude such as many others in the 
Oberlin Community have felt for the 
way in which Maurice Kessler’s work 
enriched their lives. As director 
not only of the Musical Union but 
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also of the Conservatory Orchestra and 
two church choirs, as teacher of violin, 
viola, and orchestral conducting, and 

as chamber music coach, he taught 
many hundreds of Oberlin students. 

In addition, through his public 
appearances as performer, lecturer, 

and conductor, he influenced thousands 
of others who never had the 

experience of working with him. 

In 1960, fourteen years after the 
gathering on his lawn, Prof. Kessler 
was awarded the 27th Oberlin Alumni 
Medal in recognition of his 
distinguished services to the total 
College community. 

During his long and varied career 
he received recognition from many 
sources beyond the Oberlin campus. 

He was born in Strasbourg in 1889 
and studied violin there and in Berlin. 
Before coming to America he was 
first violinist in the Orchestra of 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin and 
in the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, 
in which positions he worked under 
Richard Strauss and Siegfried Wagner, 
among others. From 1912 to 1916, he 
was first violinist in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In his first year at Oberlin, Mr. 
Kessler appeared on the Artist Recital 
Series as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, in a performance of 
Brahm’s Violin Concerto. 

When he assumed leadership of 
the Conservatory Orchestra in 1922, 
it consisted of a mere handful of 
players, bolstered by a pipe organ to 
supply the missing parts. Mr. Kessler 
succeeded in building the orchestra until 
it was more than doubled in size and 


able for the first time in its history 

to perform some of the most demanding 
works from the symphonic repertoire 
with full instrumentation. His 
out-of-town orchestra concerts and the 
local concerts he prepared for such 
guest conductors as Enesco, Boulanger, 
and Bartok did much to enhance 
Oberlin’s reputation as a school for 

the training of professional musicians. 
His success brought him invitations 

to be guest conductor of other 
orchestras, including the Boston 
Orchestra and the Great Lakes 
Symphony Orchestra at the Great 
Lakes Exposition. 

It was as director of the Musical 
Union for 17 years that Maurice 
Kessler reached the high point of his 
career, bringing to Oberlin for the 
first time such monumental works as 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, St. John 
Passion, and B Minor Mass—always 
to warmly enthusiastic audiences 
which filled Finney Chapel to 
overflowing. 

In spite of his heavy schedule of 
conducting, teaching, and coaching, 
he continued to be active as a 
performer, playing in the faculty 
string quartet and touring through the 
Eastern states as a member of the 
Oberlin Conservatory Trio. 

Long before interest in Renaissance 
and Medieval music became 
fashionable in this country, Maurice 
Kessler was a pioneer in the research 
of old instruments. He studied with 
Arnold Dolmetsch in England during 
a leave of absence and came back 
with a family of recorders which 
Dolmetsch had made for him. He 
also acquired a very beautiful old 
viola d’amore and arare old vielle, 
and he, himself, made a tromba marina 
after research in European museums 
and libraries. He learned to play 
all of these and featured them in 
lecture-recitals in many parts of the 
country. At his urging, Oberlin bought 
its first harpsichord for use on 
continuo parts in the Musical Union. 

Included in his own collection were 
several African instruments, gifts 
from his life-long friend, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. As a young musician, Mr. 
Kessler frequently played in church 
with Dr. Schweitzer, and on a later 
reunion in Strasbourg he played a 
violin recital with Dr. Schweitzer 
at the organ. 

In a letter which Mr. Kessler wrote 
in 1916 to the secretary of the 


College accepting an appointment to 


LS 
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the Conservatory faculty he said, “I 
hope to be able always. ... to do all 
in the spirit of John Frederick 
Oberlin.” He was proud to have been 
born in the same city as Pastor Oberlin 
and he was invited twice to give 
College Assembly talks about his 
pilgrimages to the Alsatian countryside 
where Oberlin had lived and worked. 
No one knew more about Pastor 
Oberlin than Maurice Kessler. 

In 1941 Mr. Kessler received the 
Bruckner Society’s Medal of Honor, 
awarded “to the person who has done 
the most to help create a greater 
interest in and appreciation of 
Bruckner’s music in the U.S.” Later, 
he was made an honorary life 
member of the Bruckner Society 
of America. 

After 38 years of service, he retired 
in 1954. 

An editor of the Oberlin News 
Tribune once commented that “No 
one who has looked discerningly into 
the faces of Mr. Kessler’s chorus and 
orchestra members during a 
performance, or who has heard their 
individual testimony, or who has 
been fortunate enough to actually 
sing or play in these organizations 
himself, will doubt that through their 
leader’s influence they have known 
a rare and almost sacred experience, 
never to be forgotten.” 

Maurice Kessler died September 
24, 1970. 

Memorial Minute prepared by Thomas 
E. Cramer, ’41, professor of music 
theory and trombone, and adopted by 


the General Faculty of Oberlin College, 


Ori20;, 1970, 
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Robert A. Jelliffe 
1883-1970 


It would be possible and appropriate 
to propose some testimonial to the 
service which had been rendered to the 
College by a senior faculty member 
who, having been for many years 
the head of a major department of 
instruction, had assumed his natural 
responsibility for a share in the 
government of this largely self- govern- 
ing institution, and there would be 
impressive evidence to support such a 
testimonial for Robert Archibald 
Jelliffe, but one cannot escape the 
conviction that the person concerned 
would prefer to be remembered as an 
interpreter of literary records and a 
teacher of literary expression. 

Mr. Jelliffe’s professional career was 
so closely identified with Oberlin 
College that we are tempted to think of 


him as a son of Oberlin, but we must 
remember that the designation cannot 
be used for him in the same sense with 
which it applied to the majority of 

the members of the faculty he joined in 
1907 and with which he was to be 
associated for almost all of the rest of 
his active professional life. He had 
been graduated from Yale in 1905, and 
in Oberlin he met, in a faculty 
dominated by Oberlin graduates, a 
small but proud Yale contingent, con- 
sisting of Professors Bosworth, 

Jewett and Hutchins. The young 
English instructor was strengthened 
and encouraged no doubt by these 
associates from his own Alma Mater, 
just as he was stimulated by new 
colleagues more native to the Oberlin 
scene. Was not Oberlin, after all, a 
transplantation of New England culture 
on the Western Reserve of 
Connecticut? The relationship was a 
natural one. 

It would not be strange to find the 
origins of the Jelliffe educational 
ideals derived either from his Yale 
associates or from the native Oberlin 
group who now became his colleagues. 
It is perhaps more surprising to trace 
a stronger influence still from another 
source altogether. The exacting 
standards of literary criticism and 
expression which were characteristic of 
this man’s career were attributable 
to neither of the points of origin 
mentioned so much as to the literary 
precision and elegance shown forth in 
the living example of Charles Henry 
Adams Wager, under whom Mr. 
Jelliffe served as a department member 
for almost 30 years and whom he 
succeeded as head of the English 
Department in 1935—and Prof. Wager 
was a graduate of Colgate. It would 
appear that the Jelliffe genius, if 
one may so speak of it, was not the 
product of any one institution or school 
of thought, but a composite of 
literary appreciation and craftsmanship 
born of thorough scholarship and 
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devotion to the heritage of the race 
wherever that heritage is cherished. 

It was no accident, but a deliberate 
choice of interests that in the college 
classroom Mr. Jelliffe came to be the 
acknowledged representative of two of 
the greatest formative voices in English 
literature, Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Many Oberlin alumni will always 
associate their first hearing of those 
voices with the quiet, confident, even 
tones of Mr. Jelliffe’s lectures. And 
many other Oberlin students will 
be forever grateful for his insistence 
upon the precise word, the exact turn of 
phrase needed to convey a definite 
shade of meaning in composition. 
Thus his teaching came to have a 
certain authority which none could 
gainsay. It was characterized by the 
same precision which made his golf 
game admirable and his tennis 
opposition formidable. 

His quality as a man was that of one 

“Whose blood and judgment are 
so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for 
fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 

As a teacher he reminds us of one of 
whom it was said: 

“And gladly wolde he lerne and 
gladly teche.” 


He stands in our memory somewhere © 


between an idealized Horatio and a 
more urbane and sophisticated Clerk of 
Oxenford, and for that memory we 
wish to record our gratitude. 


Memorial minute prepared by Donald 
M. Love,’16, emeritus secretary of 
Oberlin College, and adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College, 
Oct. 20, 1970. 
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Donald Morrison, ’10 
1882-1970 


Donald Morrison, born Dec. 6, 1882, in 
Skowhegan, Maine, was destined to 
lead a full, creative and exciting life in 
which he was to become a concert 
violinist, a creative teacher, and an in- 
novator of a multitude of various 
activities in the fields of music and 
poetry. 

Early study of a musical instrument 
was inevitable, as his parents were 
continually involved in musical activities 
in which he took an active part. It 
was not long before serious study of 
violin began, leading him ultimately to 
some of the great teachers of his day 
and a concert career in Europe and the 
United States. 

He graduated from Carlton Academy 
before earning his A.B. degree from 
Tufts College in 1905. Oberlin 


awarded him the B.M. degree in 1910 
and the Mus.M. in 1926. 

Joining the faculty of the Conserva- 
tory in 1916 as teacher of all 
stringed instruments, he devoted much 
of his time to the development, writing 
and publishing of class teaching 
methods for them. This effort led to his 
close association with Karl Gehrkins, 
OS, supervisor of music for the Oberlin 
Public Schools, and resulted in his 
teaching string classes there and 
conducting the high school orchestra. 

His tenure in Oberlin saw, in addition 
to his teaching, an involvement in 
various efforts to improve what he 
called, “the beauty of sound whether 
played or spoken,” and resulted in: 

His publication of various string 
methods, texts, solos and ensembles. 

Being active as a clinician and 
adjudicator in schools’ music activities 
for over 20 years. 

Being the Ohio chairman for the 
“Radio in Music Education 
Committee,” for the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

Originating and directing the Ohio 
Radio Young Artists Programs and the 
Oberlin Hour programs for national 
broadcast over the networks from 
Cleveland, using our own students as 
performers. 

Being choir director of the Methodist 
Church where he originated the first 
“Vested String Choir.” This was a 
vested choir which both sang and 
played for the service. 

Organizing and directing the 
“Douglas Memorial Mixed Chorus” 
which was one of the first all-black 
choruses to perform in this area. 

During the past decade Donald 
Morrison was a most active contributing 
member of the “Poetry Fellowship 
of Maine” for which he developed his 
original “Poem Panels.” It also saw 
the publication of his book of poetry 
“Reassurance and Other Poems.” 

His death on Oct. 7, 1970, at 87 years 
of age, brought to a close a creative 
life, a self-sufficient philosophy, a 
career of hard work and unselfish con- 
tribution. It took from us a man 
loved by his students, respected by his 
colleagues, and imitated by many. 

It was a life in which no debits were 
obvious and in which the credits were 
shared by all. 


Memorial minute prepared by Wesley 
E. Smith, professor of music education, 
and adopted by the General Faculty 

of Oberlin College, Oct. 20, 1970. 


From One World to Another 


any recent graduates of Ober- 
lin have complained that the 
transition from the school’s 


“rarified” atmosphere, replete with high 
ideals and a somewhat maternal protec- 
tiveness, to the hard realities of the cold, 
cruel world, is an exceedingly tough one 
to make. 

If substantiation of this generalization 
is desired, a good person to contact 
would be Fred Minnear, ’70, who has 
been receiving his mail c/o the Orlando 
Panthers Football Team, Orlando, Fla. 

He knows all about it because his 
baptism came in perhaps the coldest, 
cruelest, most violent world this side of 
Vietnam—the world of professional 
football. 

During his four years at Oberlin, 
Minnear became something of a sports 


ew 
legend (which meant that about 25% of 
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by Larry Gellman, ’71 


the people on campus knew who he 
was, such being the fate of today’s leg- 
endary sports figures at Oberlin) and 
was clearly the Plum Creek Valley’s 
greatest all-around athlete in recent 
history. 

He earned 12 varsity letters during 
his four years at Obie, including four in 
football and baseball (serving as co- 
captain of each team his senior year), 
three in hockey, and one in track. The 
track letter was perhaps his most note- 
worthy, coming in his senior year when, 
after baseball season had ended, Fred 
went to the Ohio Conference track meet 
and placed in both the shotput and dis- 
cus, beating many fine athletes who had 
spent four years competing in these 
events while Fred was playing baseball. 

His recognition, however, extended 
far beyond Tappan Square. He was an 


all-Ohio Athletic Conference selection 
in football during both his junior and 
senior years, and was further honored 
by being the only player to be named to 
both the offensive and defensive units 
as a center and linebacker. Last year 
he was the recipient of the Mike Gre- 
gory Memorial Award, an honor an- 
nually bestowed upon the best lineman 
in the league. It was the first time the 
award had been given to a player on a 
team that had not finished high in the 
league standings and with an 0-6 league 
record, the Yeomen didn’t quite fit that 
description. 

In ice hockey, he was a two-year all- 
Midwest selection at defenseman. In 
baseball, he led the OAC in hitting with 
an astronomical .484 average and was 
picked to the all-OAC first team as 
catcher. In short, Minnear was one 
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“Winning Isn't Everything, It's the ONLY Thing’ 


hell of an athlete. 

In all of his efforts, Minnear attracted 
little attention on campus, although he 
always maintained that the benefits he 
had received from Oberlin’s educational 
experience more than compensated for 
the lack of glory. He once told an in- 
terviewer, “I am getting a complete 

duication here at Oberlin, both in and 

out of the classroom. If I were some 
place like Ohio State, my whole life 
would probably be centered around 
sports and my education would be sac- 
rificed. If I had it to do over again, I 
would come to Oberlin.” 

Even if many of the locals didn’t 
know who Minnear was, he attracted 
the attention of the men behind the 
mahogany desks in the offices of the 
pro teams, both football and baseball; 
the men who deal in talented human 
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Redskins’ head coach, Bill Austin 
(the late Vince Lombardi’s successor), 
gives instructions to Fred 

Minnear and tackle 

Phil Snowden. 


flesh as a means of existence. 

From the outset, Fred had decided 
that if the offer came, he would try pro 
football. He had major league baseball 
offers while he was still in high school, 
but he chose the academic route. Now, 
with his sheepskin under his arm, he 
felt that the challenge of pro football 
would be too inviting to pass up. Even 
if he didn’t make it, he always had his 
biology degree to fall back on. 

So, when the Washington Redskins 
came calling in the person of Bobby 
Mitchell, former great halfback for the 
Cleveland Browns and later for Wash- 
ington and currently the Redskin’s head 
persuader and recruiter of young talent, 
Fred was all ears. 

It took only a dinner at Presti’s and 
a little common sense talking before 


Minnear began to realize that the Red 
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skins held the answer to all his dreams. 
Mitchell conceded that their center, Len 
Hauss, was an eight-year veteran and 
an all-pro selection, but he lamented at 
great length about how Len’s knees were 
so banged up that it was doubtful if he 
would be walking under his own power 
by the end of another season. The only 
other center on the team, bemoaned 
Mitchell, was a highly-publicized, over- 
paid former all-American named John 
Didion who just hadn’t lived up to his 
press clippings. 

Obviously enthusiastic, and also hop- 
ing to keep Mitchell from bursting into 
tears in the middle of the restaurant, 
Minnear agreed to sign with Washing- 
ton for the standard free-agent price: a 
$2,000 bonus for signing and a $15,000 
contract if and when he should make 
the team. 

An important part of this bargain 
(implicit, though not stated) was that 
the Redskins would also see to it that 
Fred’s name would receive mysterious 
priority treatment from the National 
Guard unit in the area. Professional 
teams in all sports seem to have direct 
pipelines into reserve and National 
Guard units. This frees them from 
having to shell out grandiose sums for 
young athletes only to have their newly- 
acquired chattel shot up on some 


foreign shore. 
That was the last Fred heard from his 


new employer until July, when he em- 
barked for Carlisle, Pa., and the Red- 
skins’ summer training camp. Since the 
veteran players were embroiled in a 
strike, only rookies were around for the 
first few weeks of practice. 

During those weeks, Fred worked 
under the then-healthy Vince Lombardi 
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who, according to Fred, “Taught me 
more about football during my first 
week there than I had learned in the 
previous 22 years.” 

Among the 40-odd rookies, there 
were two other centers. Both had 
played major college ball and had re- 
ceived much more advance publicity 
than Minnear. It soon seemed, however, 
that Fred was the best of the rookie 
crop. He played three quarters of a 
rookie game against the Baltimore Colts 
and, although the Redskins lost, 14-0, 
he picked up valuable experience. 

After two weeks of collective bar- 
gaining, the veteran players and the 
owners finally came to terms and the 
training camp quickly filled up. It just 
as quickly began to unfill, however, as 
rookies and other hopefuls got the ax 
smoothly and efficiently. Since the 
players received $12 per day during 
training camp, the Redskins seemed 
anxious to trim off the excess baggage 
as quickly as possible. 

While at Carlisle, Fred noted that 
“its really strange because you never 
know who’s going to be missing the 
next day. No one ever talks about get- 
ting cut, but it’s always hanging over 
your head like a big cloud. I’ve been 
through three roommates already.” 

The practice sessions came twice a 
day, once after breakfast and again 
before supper. The time in between was 
generally well accounted for. Fred com- 
mented that “the big difference between 
pro and college ball is that the profes- 
sional game is about 90% mental. 
Everyone here is physically capable of 
doing a good job. .. it’s the smart ball 
players who make it big. We spend at 
least an hour in the classroom for every 


Fred snaps the ball to 
Washington punter Mike Bragg. 


hour on the field, and sometimes quite 
a bit more. It’s almost like being in 
college again.” 

The beginning of the exhibition sea- 
son rolled around in early August and 
Minnear had still received no news, 
which, as anyone who has ever tried out 
for any team will tell you, is definitely 
good news. The squad size had reached 
64 (each team can keep 40 men for the 
regular season), and the cuts only came 
at the beginning of the week so the 
team members could concentrate on 
the upcoming game with a minimum of 
outside worries and distractions. 

It had become clear that Len Hauss 
was not the cripple that Bobby Mitchell 
had feared he might be, and he clearly 
had the starting job nailed down. Fred’s 
battle for the remaining spot was with 
John Didion, the former all-American 
from Oregon State, who had been with 
the Redskins the previous year and had 
handled the centering chores on the 
punting unit. At 6-4, 235 pounds, Di- 
dion looked more like a Royal Can- 
adian mountie than a football center, 
while the stocky Minnear (6-2, 245 
pounds) at least looked the part. Didion 
did, however, have a year’s pro exper- 
ience and three years of major college 
football, which is becoming more and 
more like the pros every day. 

Minnear seemed to have the edge at 
first and he played with the first unit 
punting team in the first two exhibition 
games. Against Cincinnati, he also got 
some playing experience snapping the 
ball to Sonny Jurgenson for two sets of 
downs. 

Meanwhile, cuts were being made 
around him, and by the week of the 
fourth exhibition game, the squad was 
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down to 54, and Fred was still included. 
Oberlin people were beginning to get 
excited and Fred himself commented, 
“I think the coaches really like me. I 
feel there’s a good chance that I will 
make it.” 

It indeed seemed as though the 
coaches liked him, as they sent him 
home to Fargo, N. D.—first class—to 
appeal his draft status and then hustled 
him back to Boston in time for the ex- 
hibition game with the Patriots. Al- 
though Minnear didn’t play in the Bos- 
ton game, the coaches explained that 
he had missed a lot of practice during 
the week, and they felt they should give 
Didion another chance. 

After the Boston game, the Redskins 
broke camp at Carlisle and traveled to 
Washington for a Friday night exhibi- 
tion game against O. J. Simpson and the 
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Buffalo Bills. 

The night before the game, Fred 
entertained a sizeable contingent of 
Oberlin friends at the hotel where the 
Redskins were staying. Among the vis- 
itors was George Gulgas, co-captain of 
this year’s Yeoman grid squad who 
probably came both to offer encourage- 
ment as well as to obtain several words 
of wisdom from a friend who had had 
the privilege of associating on a first 
name basis with many of America’s 
heroes, known to millions as television 
stars, not as real people. 

The evening was spent pleasantly. 
Fred displayed his telephone-book-sized 
play book, described several of the 
subtleties of the game, related some 
anecdotes from practice session, and 
seemed generally in control of the situa- 


tion. 
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After the crowd had cleared, how- 
ever, he asked if he might get a ride 
back to Oberlin if he should be cut fol- 
lowing the game. He said, “I still think 
that the coaches like me—they just 
aren't talking to me that much any 
more.” 

The following night, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Memorial Stadium was jammed to 
overflowing with some 50,000 partisans 
(more people than Minnear had played 
before in eight years of high school and 
college football combined). They 
cheered madly as the ’Skins rolled to a 
31-0 win. 

One did 
madly was Fred who, for the second 


person who not cheer so 
game in a row, rode the bench through- 
out the game. It seemed as though, with 
the season right around the corner, the 
higher-ups had decided to go with Did 
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To Mr. Fred L. Minn 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Notice to Player of Termination of Contract 


Washington, D. C. 


ar 


Oberlin College 


Fechiel House, 


Ohio. 


44074 


Oberlin, 


You are hereby notified that effective immediately your 


Club has been terminated in accordance with «6 of such contract. 
PRO FOOTBALL, 


contract with the undersigned 


( an DP arlali «) _ 


Club 
By 


Administrative 


Assistant 


NOTE: Copy of this notice must be delivered to the player and a copy must be filed with 
the Commissioner. 


ion, leaving our hero as the No. 3 cen- 
ter on a team that would only keep two. 

A few days later, Minnear called 
Oberlin from Tampa, Fla., the site of 
the new Redskins’ training camp, asking 
if someone could meet him at the Cleve- 
land airport. He had just become an 
ex-Redskin and, when asked by the 
team officials where he would like to go, 
he had decided to come back to Oberlin. 

After seven weeks with the team, 
Fred had been cut in five minutes— 
from the top of the heap to nowhere. 
He could be picked up by any of the 
other pro teams, but they were all busy 
cutting good players themselves, trying 
to get down to the limit of 40. 

So Fred came back to Oberlin. He 
kept himself busy and in shape by work- 
ing out with and helping coach the Obie 
football team. He tried to be philosoph- 


AND) 


ical about his experience with the Red- 
skins, but a pronounced frustration 
showed through it all. He explained that 
“T want to play pro ball now more than 
ever; not just because I was cut, but 
because after seeing the best, I know 
inside that I am good enough to make 
it.” 

About two week later, the Orlando 
Panthers, a minor league football team 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference, in- 
dicated that if Minnear could come to 
Elizabeth, N. J., where they were play- 
ing that weekend, he would be given a 
chance to make the squad. They also 
implied that they, too, had direct chan- 
nels to the National Guard. 

So Fred packed his bags for the sec- 
ond time and left Oberlin to seek his 
fortune. 

This time he made it, although he ad- 


mitted that compared to the Redskins, 
the Panthers were a second-class opera- 
tion. 

This was the team that had made na- 
tional news earlier this year by having a 
woman hold the ball for extra points. 
Since then, however, the Panthers had 
not received much attention, nor were 
they likely to. 

Most of the team members had day- 
time jobs; so practices were held at 
night. Each player got $100 per game 
for his efforts, a far cry from the min- 
imum NFL salary of $15,000 per year 
(about $1,000 per game). 

The financial solvency of the whole 
Atlantic Coast Conference was ex- 
tremely shaky, and there was some 
doubt that the league would exist after 
the season. 

The Panthers did succeed in getting 
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The final indignity was the 
misspelling of Zechiel House 
in Fred’s release notice. 


Fred into a National Guard unit in 
Florida; so, after the season, he will 
become the property of Uncle Sam for 
six months. 

After that, not even Fred knows what 
he will do. If an NFL team is interested 
in him, he might give football another 
try. If not, he could try pro baseball, 
although he is a little old to be just get- 
ting started. 

Whatever he does, however, he will 
be a little wiser as to the ways of the 
real world, where people play games 
for keeps. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the world of Emeritus Athletic 
Director Lysle Butler, ’25, and the 
world of Joe Kapp. Just ask Fred Min- 
near—he knows better than most. 
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Fred shows George Gulgas, 
co-captain of Oberlin’s 1970 team, 
some of the plays in his 

mammoth playbook. 
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dreams, among the more persistent 

is the one of going back to the land. 
Bunched in by the city and its brutal 
contact sports, perhaps fewer people 
have the longing today than 20 or 30 
years ago. Then, one could listen to a 
parent or grandparent who had once 
farmed tell tempting stories about gath- 
ering the crops or the goodness of the 
seasons, and want to carry on the tra- 
dition of the plow. 

Now that we have disgraced the land, 
bungled our taste for Nature and grim- 
ly realized that our materialism may be 
doing us in, the man or woman who 
actually returns to the earth is perhaps 
the most valuable of all the purebreds 
still left. Tony Newcomb, °57, who 
owns and operates the Potomac Vege- 
table Farms about 20 miles northwest 
of Washington where the Leesburg Pike 
ribbons across the fertile uplands, grace- 
fully resists the man-of-the-earth role. 
Yet that is what he is; the instincts that 
converted him from a Bureau of the 
Budget economist six years ago to a 
farmer today are the same instincts that 
once urged Thoreau, Johnny Appleseed 
or John Muir to wander off from so- 
ciety and serve the earth in simplicity. 

As he gathers the final crops of the 
fall harvest, Newcomb represents a rare 
combination: a romantic dreamer who 
is doing well in a trade of harsh reali- 
ties. He is modestly successful as a 
vegetable farmer, with expected earn- 


I: the long list of America’s great 


Mr. McCartTuy is a member of the 
editorial page staff of The Washington 
Post. This article first appeared in the 
Post’s editions of Sept. 21, 1970. 
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ings this year of about $15,000. But the 
money is not the goal, nor is it much on 
his mind. “I think about other stakes,” 
he says. “The personal satisfaction of 
it all, raising my family while I raise 
crops, listening to the earth’s throb, 
knowing that the land is an ally, not an 
enemy.” There is also the clean air he 
breathes, for which no anti-pollution 
law was needed; freedom from reports, 
print-outs and other tediums of a bud- 
geter; the absence of taking orders from 
some big-desk mahatma. In short, New- 
comb has discovered that one of the 
goods of this earth is the earth itself. 

Like most men who ride a wave, 
Newcomb does not brag about his luck. 
“A large part of farming, at least farm- 
ing done by individuals and not the 
corporations, is getting the breaks—in 
weather, in finding a market, in hiring 
hearty workers. You accept the good 
luck with gratitude and brace for the 
day when it might turn. Meanwhile, 
with your own hard work, you build up 
an equity with Nature.” 

When Newcomb and his wife, Hui 
(Mariette Kui Shin Hiu), graduated from 
Oberlin, farming for a living was not 
in their plans. He came to Washington 
to do government economics and she 
chose to run the home, a vocation still 
precious to some women. In the spring 
of 1962, with an urge “to do a little 
gardening,’ Newcomb rented 40 acres 
of land in Fairfax County and put him- 
self to the test. He lost $4,000. Unlike 
most fleeced tourists in strange lands, 
the Newcombs returned the next year. 
They broke even this time, learned a lot 
and decided raising crops in the country 
was a better way to live than adding the 
government’s numbers in the city. 


ONE MAN AND 
A PIECE OF EARTH 


by Colman McCarthy 


ee 


“Every year,” says Newcomb, “we 
have learned something—perhaps about 
planting, or rotating, marketing. And 
each year, the results are a little better. 
The tomatoes are lusher or the corn is 
large. This is what I mean by personal 
satisfaction. I don’t have to write a re- 
port or get an audit to justify my toma- 
toes or corn. My only dialogue is with 
the earth—in the language of hard, 
manual labor, the only one she listens 
to.” Newcomb starts talking in Febru- 
ary. Tomatoes are planted in the green- 
house, to be set out in May and June. 
For the other crops—corn, beans, 
squash, okra, peppers, beets, cucum- 
bers, turnips and others—the land is 
tilled and the farm machinery is read- 
ied. Because he has a special reverence 
for the land, Newcomb does not use 
organic phosphates, chlorinated hydro- 
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carbons or other chemicals to hype up 
the produce and fool the consumer. In- 
secticides and sprays are used cautious- 
ly, if at all. 

The farm is now 160 acres, most of 
it given over to corn and most of it 
rented land. “I don’t see why more 
people don’t leave the city and farm,” 
said Newcomb. “The speculators are 
just holding onto the land and will rent 
it cheaply. There’s so much of it.” 

One reason that Newcomb is doing 
well are the hundreds of pleased con- 
sumers who eat his vegetables. They 
come to his red-barn stand 50 yards off 
Leesburg Pike and to six other stands 
in the county that buy his produce 
wholesale. Unlike many sellers who can 
hide from the consumers in board 
rooms guarded by “customer relations’ 
men, Newcomb has only one defense: 
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the freshest and best products that the 
consumer’s money can buy. That was 
once a basic principle of American cap- 
italism, but now only a few odd charac- 
ters like Tony Newcomb dare work by 
it. 

The competition of Potomac Farms 
is formidable: large growers located on 
better soils with better irrigation. But 
Newcomb wins out, or at worst ekes out, 
because he sells directly to the consum- 
er through his own stand and six others. 
The produce is fresh and juicy. In con- 
trast, supermarket vegetables are usual- 
ly aging vegetables; often a week or 10 
days passes from the time a product is 
picked, packed, shipped, shelved and 
sold. In Newcomb’s operation, the 
elapsed time is usually less than four 


hours. 
One of the bitterest complaints 


among farmers today is the lack of 
workers. The opposite is true for New- 
comb. For the past few years, he has 
been flooded with job applications. 
They are mostly college students seek- 
ing a wholesome summer in the sun- 
light, a feeling of community away 
from the cities and their madness. Most 
have no farm experience at the season’s 
beginning; they can earn as much as 
$1,000 from early July to early Sep- 
tember. 

In a full-of-facts booklet meant to 
describe his farm to potential workers, 
Newcomb writes: “Often people un- 
familiar with farming imagine that 
since much farm work is tedious, it 
also must be quite easy to learn, and 
that in a matter of hours anyone could 
be productive. The first few weeks of 
work are sobering, and for some, de- 
pressing.” 

Who works best among the students? 
“People with extremely liberal views, 
politically and socially,” says Newcomb, 
“are often not very physically indus- 
trious. They are reliable, honest and 
fun to work with, and are interested in 
learning about the work; but they are 
easily bored by hard work day after 
day. Those with conservative or reac- 
tionary views are generally hard-work- 
ing and filled with the Protestant ethic. 
Children of military parents tend to 
have acquired a distaste for manual 
labor which prevents their enjoying 
much of the work.” 

In wintertime, when the earth rests, 
Newcomb returns to Washington. In 
recent years, he has taken consulting 
jobs for the government or private 
groups like the World Bank, but always 
to earn a spare dollar to put back into 
the farm. 

“...If I should be fated to walk no 
more with Nature,” wrote John Muir in 
his Notes, “be compelled to leave all I 
most devoutly love in the wilderness, 
return to civilization and be twisted into 
the characterless cable of society, then 
these sweet, free, cumberless rovings 
will be as chinks and slits on life’s hori- 
zons, through which I may obtain 
glimpses of the treasures that lie in 
God’s wilds beyond my reach.” 

To many, that is romantic gibberish. 
To others, like ex-Bureau of the Budget 
farmers, the chance to “walk with Na- 
ture” is really a right—as basic as free 
speech and, in these days, just as 
precious. 


Copyright 1970, The Washington Post. 
Reprinted by Permission 


n the summer of 1960 the first 
l group of M.A.T. (Master of Arts in 

Teaching) interns came to Oberlin 
to prepare for high school teaching. In 
1964 the College opened a parallel pro- 
gram for prospective elementary 
teachers. 

The hallmark of each program has 
been the internship. An intern has his 
own regular teaching assignment, at a 
regular salary. He or she has already 
done some concentrated practice teach- 
ing, and is supervised by College repre- 
sentatives as well as people in the as- 
signed school. Thus the first extended 
teaching is authentic. At a weekly sem- 
inar, interns discuss their immediate 
problems and broader issues related to 
them. The whole experience is pretty 
exhausting. Brown University students 
had found it so in 1895, when the in- 
tern idea was first tried in a nearby high 
school. So Fitchburg students had 
found it in 1904 in cooperating elemen- 
tary schools. 

Another feature of M.A.T. programs 
is extra competence in the subject 
taught.- When Harvard started its M.A. 
T. program in the 1930’s—the one that 
has directly influenced most of the oth- 
ers now operating—it looked for stu- 
dents who had chosen to spend their 
undergraduate years in building strong 
majors rather than in preparing to teach 
them. Some of these students had de- 
liberately avoided education courses, 
others didn’t decide to teach until grad- 
uation. For them Harvard put together 
a post-graduate intern year, part further 
study of the major and part professional 
training. 

Later this pattern was adapted to ele- 
mentary teachers as well. Ever since, 
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these M.A.T. programs have had a sig- 
nificant advantage over undergraduate 
teacher training because there is much 
more opportunity to study the major 
subject and still satisfy the certificate 
requirements. Undergraduate students 
do not have to take 15 to 30 hours of 
education courses. Instead, they can 
amplify their majors, take related 
courses, or choose electives. They have 
the academic portion of the graduate 
year as well, to go even farther. Har- 
vard believed that such added _ back- 
ground should provide more liberally 
educated teachers. However, the added 
study requires added time and money, 
and most prospective teachers still do 
not think they can afford them. But 
since the 1930’s a number of colleges 
and universities have offered the M.A. 
T. option to a relatively small number 
of students who want it. 

Oberlin’s turn came in 1958. A 
young professor, fresh from experience 
running the Harvard program, thought 
it would add a useful alternative to the 
existing undergraduate teacher training. 
Oberlin stood for solid liberal studies. 
Its students valued social service. High 
schools needed teachers. So he worked 
with the Teacher Education Commit- 
tee on a proposal. 

They started with these assumptions: 
1) High school teachers should have 
a wide and general background. As 
Francis Keppel, then Harvard’s Dean 
of Education, said, “Teaching in the 
schools is not alone a matter of trans- 
mitting a particular body of human 
knowledge or a particular skill. It is 
leadership of the young in a broad 
range of intellectual and spiritual and 
social affairs. The career teacher 


must be a cultivated man or woman.” 
2) These teachers should know their 
teaching fields. 

3) They should understand both the 
methods of teaching their subjects 
and the crucial issues affecting the 
schools. Their education courses 
should not be a “grim necessity to 
be endured,” nor a narrowly con- 
ceived vocational pursuit, ill-suited to 
the liberal tradition. 


The Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education encouraged 
internships. It awarded Oberlin 
$190,000 as seed money for five years. 
The College was happy to accept the 
grant, for several reasons. One was the 
serious shortage of high school teachers. 
The graduate program could enable the 
recruitment of students who had by- 
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The M.A.T. 
at Oberlin— 
After Ten Years 


by Frank Laycock 
Professor of Education 


passed undergraduate teacher training. 
It also gave the College an opportunity 
to demonstrate practical concern for 
neighboring schools. For many at the 
College the most important aspect was 
that preparing M.A.T. teachers would 
be a truly joint responsibility of the 
entire faculty, rather than primarily 
that of the education department. 
Between 1958 and 1960 the College 
worked out the details of the program, 
sounded out nearby school districts, 
solicited approval from state depart- 
ments of education and advertised for 
students. The first class of interns en- 
tered a program that has not since 
changed radically. First there is an in- 
tensive summer of practical prepara- 
tion for teaching, then a semester of 
campus study and a semester of teach- 
ing. The summer has become more 
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practical, by including a small, self- 
contained school for Lorain County 
pupils, who make up the classes for 
practice teaching. Some interns have 
also been practice teachers for a some- 
what younger group of junior high 
pupils in the College’s Special Educa- 
tional Opportunities Program. After 
the summer, interns have typically been 
hired by schools in pairs, one intern to 
teach in the fall, the other one to take 
over his classes in the spring. Interns 
have taught art, English, foreign langu- 
age, mathematics, science, and social 
studies. At the close of the year, the 
M.A.T. degree has totaled 34 semester 
hours: 14 in the major field, eight in 
the internship, and 12 in the associated 
education courses required for a certifi- 
cate. Most interns have received some 
support beyond their salaries, from Col- 
lege financial aid funds and in recent 
years from federal loans (including over 
$100,000 in Prospective Teacher Fel- 
lowships and fellowships and associated 
overhead support). During the decade 
nearly 20 school districts have cooper- 
ated, including Cleveland, Lorain, Ely- 
ria, Lakewood, Parma, Sandusky, Ash- 
land, Oberlin and LaGrange. When the 
Ford Foundation monies ran out in 
1966, the College took over full respon- 
sibility and made the secondary M.A.T. 
a regular, continuing part of the cur- 
riculum. 

In 1964 the College of Arts and 
Sciences faculty elected to expand the 
undergraduate Kindergarten-Primary 
curriculum into an M.A.T. program for 
all the elementary school grades. This 
elementary M.A.T. became an integral 
part of the College offerings right from 
the start. Important supporting funds 


have come from the Gerstacker Foun- 
dation ($50,000, part for scholarships, 
part for inaugurating the Elsa Gerstack- 
er Allen chair in Education) and later 
from the federal government (over 
$50,000). 

Candidates spend two semesters in 
campus courses, including practice 
teaching, and then two semesters as in- 
tern teachers. As undergraduates they 
have already taken work throughout the 
awesome range of subjects that elemen- 
tary teachers are expected to teach. In 
the M.A.T. they continue some aca- 
demic work and concentrate upon 
teaching and upon educational issues. 
The general pattern of courses has 
changed somewhat since 1964, reflect- 
ing experience with academic and prac- 
tical demands. As with the secondary 
program, each intern chooses all his 
courses according to his background. 

In 1967 the College approved a var- 
iant program for Oberlin undergradu- 
ates, telescoping the six-year cycle into 
five years. It requires summer study 
and permits all course work to finish by 
the end of the senior year. The fifth 
year is thus the regular internship. This 
variant has not appealed to many stu- 
dents, mainly because freshmen (the 
group who might plan most easily) 
aren't usually thinking four or five 
years ahead. Some students have fol- 
lowed a recent College policy that per- 
mits seniors to count the last semester 
of their undergraduate study as gradu- 
ate credit. These students can enter the 
elementary M.A.T. in mid-year and 
finish a semester early. 

Keeping in touch with interns after 
they have left Oberlin has been  sur- 
prisingly easy because M.A.T. students 
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are very loyal, even though most of 
them have spent only a year or two on 
campus. An impressive percentage of 
M.A.T. alumni respond to question- 
naires. If asked for help in finding a 
professor to hire, they send in their own 
choices and then canvass their asso- 
ciates for more suggestions. There is 
a steady flow of post cards, holiday 


greetings, baby announcements, and 
newsy letters. 
About 90% of the M.A.T. alumni 


are classroom teachers or in closely re- 
lated positions of school supervision, 
administration, librarianship, or text- 
book publishing. In most other under- 
graduate training programs, only a 
minority of graduates actually enter 
the classroom after they have finished. 
Many who do teach, quit before long. 
Other M.A.T. programs, which as a 
rule send out teachers who stay with 
teaching, seldom approach 90%. 

Some two-thirds of our graduates are 
teaching in public elementary or sec- 
ondary schools, 5% are in private 
schools, and 25% in colleges. A few 
graduates are running or seriously plan- 
ning their own schools. They teach all 
over the United States—and in Canada, 
Turkey, India, Nepal, Jamaica, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines. They have served 
in Vista and in the Peace Corps. Even 
when the women retire into maternity 
they insist that it will be temporary. 
Salaries ranged from $4,200 to $18,000 
in 1969-70, about a median of $8,400. 
Not surprisingly, the higher salaries 
went to those who have been out the 
longest, or who had gone into college 
teaching and research. 

Some 30% of the M.A.T. graduates 
have taken additional courses else- 
where. A few have earned second mas- 
ter’s degrees in their major fields, and a 
growing number (now 17) are enrolled 
in doctoral programs. Already seven 
persons have earned the Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
Because we have deliberately avoided 
seeking prospective Ph.D. scholars, this 
record of further education reflects our 
experience that our interns compete 
successfully with advanced undergradu- 
ates, most of whom aim at graduate 
school and higher degrees. It also val- 
idates our belief that if a student should 
decide to go after another degree, his 
M.A.T. will not handicap him at a uni- 
versity. 

Most of our interns describe the 
M.A.T. as good preparation for teach- 
ing. “It was very hard at the time, but 
now that I see how the other new teach- 
ers in my building were prepared I 
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réalize how lucky lwasie = Mrecn-yee 
ee Was so supportive, he made me 
feel that I really could teach all those 
classes, day after day.” “I am still using 
the logical skills I learned in MT. ........ 
SET ’s class; I can analyze a school 
issue quickly and accurately.” “I hope 
you're still keeping up with the times. 
My preparation at Oberlin was much 
more modern than my friends got, and 
more realistic.” On the other hand, a 
few interns (perhaps one in five or six) 
disagree. “I should have had a more 
gradual transition to full responsibility. 
Internships worked for the other in- 
terns in my class, but mine was too 
much.” “My assignment was all wrong 
for me. It convinced me that I should 
get out of teachtng. I did.” “I should 
have gone to a big university, where I 
could have taken more graduate sem- 
inars. Then I might have switched right 
away into my Ph.D. program.” 


he majority of interns have ap- 
plauded the small and informal 
nature of the programs, the high 
quality of Oberlin students, the full and 
authentic involvement with teaching, 
the interest and help of their professors. 
A small minority even thought often re- 
sponding to some things they liked, 
found either Oberlin or teaching un- 
suited to them. This mixture of reac- 
tion is true at other campuses. Direct- 
ors from a dozen other M.A.T. pro- 
grams report that their graduates, too, 
generally like their work, especially the 
realistic internship and the advanced 
study. Campus size or location is also 
an occasional problem. At the big uni- 
versity (where the typical M.A.T. pro- 
gram is) some students are overwhelmed 
or lost, just as at Oberlin some students 
feel that they are cramped. 

Though the M.A.T. program appeals 
to only a minority of students, they 
are disproportionately loyal to their 
profession. Some of them feel lonely. 
It isn’t unusual to hear that “I some- 
times wonder if anybody else in this 
whole building cares about students, or 
ideas, or teaching. How I long for a 
chance to discuss teaching again, the 
way we used to in the Saturday sem- 
inar.” Many of them take on responsi- 
bilities in which their relatively strong 
academic preparation is important. 
They choose texts, or arrange work- 
shops, or help to run departments. “TI 
was the only one who knew much about 
Africa, so I got on the committee to 
plan the new course.” “We’re hoping 
to do more with economics in the basic 


program. Could you send me some of 
the? stuff *thaty lor pecer ete used 
at Oberlin?” Whenever we hear com- 
plaints that teachers nowadays are just 
time-servers, we remember such com- 
ments and requests. 

Graduates don’t all, of course, stay 
with the Establishment. A rare few are 
determined to strike out on their own. 
Some have tried the Peace Corps, where 
they had to cope all alone with un- 
familiar problems. Others are involved 
in schools of their own, courting don- 
ors, bidding on tracts, planning new 
curricula, remodeling old _ buildings. 
“lve found a possible site, and I’ve 
made a deal with an architecture school 
to sponsor a competition for imagina- 
tive buildings for my school.” (That 
school isn’t up yet, but it’s already “my 
school,” and we expect to see pictures 
before long.) 

The spirit of such students reinforces 
a persistent M.A.T. litany: “We may 
not turn out many graduates, but they 
will be superior teachers and they will 
be influential ‘agents of change.’ ”’ These 
days, when more and more students 
want instant salvation, it isn’t easy to 
control the urge to reform while train- 
ing the day-to-day skills. We try to 
explain that first a new teacher has to 
show that he can do things well in his 
class. Then maybe he'll get a chance 
to turn the school around. One of our 
staff has used the medical analogy: “A 
new intern doesn't tell the hospital ad- 
ministrator how to run the hospital. 
He’s there to learn to be a doctor.” It 
pleases us when our interns learn to 
teach well. It pleases us even more 
when they go on to improve their 
schools. 

Selection of M.A.T. enrollees has 
been sharpened during the years. We 
usually accept about half of those who 
apply; of the ones we invite, about half 
actually come. Of the 221 total over the 
years, 201 have earned the degree (some 
taking an extra year or so). This record 
is encouraging, because many students 
who make career decisions late in col- 
lege may still change their minds again. 
We are cheered that most of the interns 
we picked have kept to their decision. 

Through the M.A.T., the faculty at 
Oberlin has been involved in teacher 
preparation more than ever before. 
Each program has a committee to over- 
see it, including persons who represent 
the humanities, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. So far, 20 professors 
from almost as many departments have 
served two-year terms. They have ex- 
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amined applications, advised interns, 
set policy, and wrestled with problems. 
They have been responsible for support- 
ing the M.A.T. on campus in ways that 
supplement the education department’s 
efforts. The College library staff has 
been a major strength. It was at the 
librarian’s urging that the College re- 
quested enough funds of the Ford 
Foundation to buy adequate library 
materials, to help interns study school 
library problems, and to provide other 
services that are dear. 

Area schools are more aware of 
Oberlin College than they used to be. 
This awareness is sometimes mixed. 
Some schools welcome interns and even 
reserve places for them. But some other 
schools do not, because of discouraging 
experiences or because they find that 
too few of our interns stay in this re- 
gion after they have finished. 


he Education Department has 
benefited by having its work more 
widely understood, by having 
more than one route open to teaching, 
by bringing students from a greater 
variety of backgrounds, by knowing 
more about the nagging problems in 
the local schools. Our contacts in the 
region make it possible for us to help 
with campus tutoring projects. We have 
brought outsiders into our classes. We 
have collaborated with nearby work- 
shops and in-service training. 

We have some problems, too. The 
most immediate and frustrating is the 
fact that it suddenly has become diffi- 
cult to find good internships. One of 
the original reasons for the M.A.T. was 
to ease a shortage. Noticeably, just this 
year, supply and demand have reversed. 
It is no longer a favor to offer a school 
district a bright and well-educated in- 
tern. Instead, the district does us a 
favor—and fewer and fewer districts 
can afford the favor this year, when 
their levies are not voted and their 
teachers are not moving around as they 
used to. 

As a consequence, the secondary 
M.A.T. committee has altered our in- 
ternships. Co-operating schools will now 
make available to each intern a number 
of classes (usually four). For them the 
regular teachers retain technical control, 
and the intern takes as much responsi- 
bility for teaching as possible through- 
out the semester. Interns receive no sal- 
ary, but in other respects the internship 
remains a realistic and thorough teach- 
ing experience. 

Outside financing is disappearing. 
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Most interns depend on the internship 
salary and upon financial aid to meet 
their expenses; so the recent drops in 
both internships and fellowships com- 
pound each other. We hope that these 
drops are temporary. Demographic pat- 
terns already suggest that a demand for 
teachers will return before long. 

From time to time the undergraduate 
character and removed location of 
Oberlin College deter applicants. This 
year we have an encouraging rise in 
elementary M.A.T. enrollments, but we 
shall have to try even harder to attract 
more elementary students. Not only 
does this program last two years (which 
is two years longer than most students 
need elsewhere to prepare for elemen- 
tary teaching), but we are not a big 
university in a big city. Despite Ober- 
lin’s activist reputation, somebody who 
doesn’t know the College is likely to 
conclude that there’s more action at a 
bigger place. 

Competition with other M.A.T. pro- 
grams has some effect. There are more 
programs now than there were ten years 
ago, but the pool of potential applicants 
has not expanded to match. Oberlin 
has met this challenge aggressively, to- 
gether with a dozen other programs 
(among them, Harvard, Brown, Chica- 
go), by helping to found the Associated 
Master of Arts in Teaching Programs. 
This organization publicizes the M.A.T. 
idea widely, lobbies in Washington for 
recognition and support, and_ shares 
detailed information about curricula 
and students. In the long run, the com- 
petition is friendly and healthy. We are 
working to have more first-class candi- 
dates apply everywhere. 

Supervision is an insistent challenge. 
If the internship is the heart of our 
programs, abundant supervision is the 
heart of internship. As we reduce the 
secondary internship, for instance, to 
perhaps three-fifths of a full teaching 
load, there are fewer classes to super- 
vise. College representatives can visit 
more often, and colleagues in the school 
building can work more regularly with 
interns. Without intern salaries, these 
arrangements are costly, but the results 
should be worth the cost, because in- 
terns will learn even better how to teach. 

The first decade of M.A.T. programs 
at Oberlin has been unusually success- 
ful. Now that such programs every- 
where are under pressure, we are look- 
ing for improvements that will adapt 
ours to changing times. In the secon- 
dary program, we are making stable 
ties with two or three school districts. 


Then we find out beforehand exactly 
which internships are available, and 
admit applicants accordingly. We are 
also going to work closely with the 
College’s Special Opportunities Pro- 
gram. Its summer school for junior high 
pupils has for many years offered classes 
for M.A.T. student teaching. We ex- 
pect to use these classes more intensive- 
ly, and to have our secondary interns 
work in some new S.O.P. services dur- 
ing the academic year. In the elemen- 
tary program, we may make further 
changes, perhaps to shorten the total 
time required. We trust that outside 
funds for both programs will reduce 
pressure on the College’s own resources 
because financial aid is critical to in- 
terns. 

We are proud of our record so far. 
We have contributed in a small way to 
a national trend in which a student may 
spend five or six years preparing to 
teach. He can study his subject more 
thoroughly, learn to teach more realist- 
ically, even postpone his career deci- 
sion. Not everybody fits such a pro- 
gram, but we think that some of the 
best teachers in the next generation will. 
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Alumni Elect 
Joseph Elder 
New Trustee 


Six Others Selected as 
Directors of Oberlin’s 


Alumni Association 


oseph W. Elder, 51, professor of so- 

ciology and chairman of the depart- 

ment of Indian studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been elected 
by alumni as an Oberlin trustee for a 
six-year term beginning Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Carl T. Rowan, °47. 

New members-at-large of the Alumni 
Board, also elected last fall to begin 
terms Jan. | are: 

Dr. Frances T. Brown, °18, repre- 
senting classes prior to 1930. 

Leroy E: Peterson, 38, classes 1931 
through 1940. 

Jane Dunlap Highsaw, °41 (Mrs. 
James L. Jr.), classes 1941 through 
19S0. 

John Dixon Elder, °53, classes 1951 
through 1960. 

Nancy Riley McWilliams, °67 (Mrs. 


two-year term as treasurer. 

All five of the Alumni Board’s new 
members-at-large are involved in aca- 
demic endeavors on other campuses. 

Dr. Brown, an Indianapolis physician 
and pediatrician, is a faculty member at 
Indiana University Medical School. Pe- 
terson is assistant professor of physics at 
Villanova University. Mrs. Highsaw is 
associate professor of political science 
at Mt. Vernon College. John Elder is 
acting director of field education at Har- 
vard Divinity School. Mrs. McWilliams 
is studying for her Ph.D. in psychology 
at CUNY. 


College trustees have re-elected two 
whose terms will expire in January and 
they will begin new six-year terms with 
Joseph Elder. They are Wallace G. An- 
derson, °44, manager of the Sale Serv- 


Joseph Elder Dr. Brown 


Peterson 


Secrest 


W. Carey), classes 1961 through 1970. 

New chairman-elect of the Class 
President’s Council’s executive commit- 
tee is David W. Secrest, °49, alumni- 
president of his class. Still to be elected 
or appointed is a new chairman-elect of 
the Club Presidents’ Council’s executive 
committee. George R. Bent, °52, is the 
current chairman of the Club Executive 
Committee and William Fenstermacher, 
62, chairs the Class Executive Com- 
mittee. 

New officers of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, who took office at Homecoming, 
are Duira Baldinger Ward, °34 (Mrs. F. 
Champion), president; Alfred Van Horn 
III, °46, past-president, and Carl R. 
Gerber, °58, president-elect. J. Otis 
Smith, ’63, is in his second year of a 


Mrs. Highsaw 


John Elder Gerber 


ices Division of Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, and Louis B. Peirce, ’28, at- 
torney with Thompson, Hine and Flory 
in Cleveland. 

Joseph Elder served for two years as 
a Shansi representative in Madurai, 
South India, and then returned to Ober- 
lin for a year of study leading to his 
M.A. in 1954. He received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard in 1959. From 1959-61, 
he taught sociology at Oberlin. 

He has served Oberlin as a member 
of the Alumni Board and is a trustee of 
the Shansi Memorial Fund. 

He is married to the former Joann 
Finley, °51, and they have three children 
—Shonti R., 18; John A., 15; and Ed- 
ward B.. 11. Shonti is a sophomore at 
Oberlin. 
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Fellowships Awarded 
To Nine Alumni 


Nine alumni have received awards for 
study and research during 1970-71 un- 
der fellowships offered annually to 
Oberlin graduates. 

Six received grants from the Adelia 
Field Johnston Fellowship. Ellen 
Chances, *66, spent last summer with 
the Oberlin Russian program and is 
doing research for her doctoral disser- 
tation in Russia. Mrs. Carolyn Koist- 
inen (Carolyn Epstein), °57, is studying 
for the M.A. in education, specializing 
in reading and learning disorders, at 
San Fernando Valley State College. 
Alda Marsh, 61, holds a combined 
Johnston and Aelioian Fellowship for 
Ph.D. study at the Graduate Theolog- 
ical Union in Berkeley, Calif.; her 
special field will be a historical study of 
the relationship of churches to higher 
education in the United States. Mrs. 
Jean C. Morin Jr. (Abigail Sibley), ’57, 
is beginning a doctoral program in Brit- 
ish history at McGill University. Mrs. 
R. Scott Pierson (Beverly Kanda), *66, 
is in New Zealand for research in mi- 
crobiology in connection with her 
Ph.D. study at the University of Ore- 
gon. Mrs. Antoine Perot (Ruth Turner), 
60, is doing study and research for a 
book on the racial crisis. 

Two graduates received awards from 
the Haskell Fellowship. Robert Dudash, 
61, is in London for a year of study in 
film history at the Slade School of Fine 
Art, University College. Richard Swain, 
64, is doing research for his disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. in art history at the 
University of Michigan. His project in- 
volves a study of 17th and 18th century 
landscape architecture in France. 

Randall H. Tollefsen, ’65, received an 
award from the M. Woods Lauer Me- 
morial Fund for doctoral study in 
music history at the University of 
Utrecht, the Netherlands. 

For 1971-72 awards will be available 
from the following funds: 

The Carl Dipman Scholarship—estab- 
lished in 1951 by friends of Mr. Dip- 
man. The award is open to men and 
women interested in journalism. 

The Gilchrist-Potter Prize Fund— 
founded in December 1912 by bequest 
of Mrs. Ella J. Gilchrist Potter of Al- 
pena, Mich. Open to men and women. 
The Henry J. Haskell Fellowship— 
founded in 1912 by bequest of Henry J. 
Haskell of Kansas City, Mo. Open to 
men and women for study and travel, 
preferably outside the United States. 
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The Adelia A. Field Johnston Fellow- 
ship—founded by the Ladies’ Literary 
Society Association, is for women. 
The M. Woods Lauer Memorial Fund 
—founded in 1939 by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. P. Lauer of Akron, Ohio, is open 
to men and women. 

The Committee on Graduate Study 
gives preference to applicants who 
graduated from Oberlin two or more 
years before the time of application, ex- 


cept for the Dipman and Lauer funds 
which have no preference about the 
time of a recipient’s graduation from 
the College. 

Alumni interested in applying for 
awards for 1971-72 should write to the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling, Peters Hall, for application 
blanks and full details of materials 
which must be submitted by Feb. 15, 
ule 


ALUMNI 


CLUB 
NOTES 


Using Philadelphia as a pilot area, the 
Alumni Board has authorized compila- 
tion of a file of alumni who have special 
interests they might be willing to share 
with other alumni and with Oberlin stu- 
dents. 

The information will be used to lo- 
cate Winter Term opportunities for stu- 
dents, plan local alumni programs for 
clubs, help locate career opportunities 
for graduates, find people to take part 
in symposia and conferences on cam- 
pus, and locate alumni resources for 
possible “hearings” by the College’s new 
commission to set up a rationale for the 
future educational development at 
Oberlin. 

Paul B. Blanshard Jr., ’41, member 
of the Alumni Board’s Continuing Edu- 
cation Committee, is chairman of the 
project, assisted by Kenneth Schroder, 
’54, president of the Philadelphia Alum- 
ni Club. Alumni in the Philadelphia 
Club area will be contacted by mail to 
gain information for the resource file. 
Ultimately the Philadelphia project will 
spread to other areas. 

In a related effort, students working 
with the Alumni Board’s Alumni-Stu- 
dent Committee have sent letters to 
alumni in the Washington, D.C., Club 
area seeking businessmen, professionals 
and artists who might be interested in 
helping students set up off-campus Win- 
ter Term projects. 

Steven Grossman, °73, of Rockville 
Center, N.Y., is student coordinator of 


the program. By the mid-term break, a 
number of Washington area alumni had 
offered students some unusual oppor- 
tunities for January experience. 


* * * 


Akron area alumni, parents and 
friends were guests of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club of Akron at a dinner 
meeting Dec. 11 at Bethany United 
Church of Christ. Bill Tidwell, chair- 
man of the physical education depart- 
ment, discussed “Physical Education at 
Oberlin—A new Model.” 


* * * 


President Fuller spoke at the fall 
alumni meeting of the Toledo Alumni 
Club Nov. 18 at Belmont Country Club. 
Alumni living in the Bowling Green 
area were special guests. 


* * * 


Sharon Davis Gratto, °66, discussed 
“Rock Music Presented for Adults” at 
the Nov. 17 meeting of the Washington 
Oberlin Alumni Club. She discussed 
acid rock, bubble gum music, folk rock, 
the mowtown sound, etc. and took a 
look at the ‘““Top 50” tunes of the week. 


* * * 


William Hamilton, 44, new dean of 
arts and letters and university professor 
at Portland State University, was speak- 
er at an Oregon Oberlin Alumni din- 
at the Cascade 


Me- 


ner meeting Nov. 13 
Room of Portland State’s Smith 
morial Center. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, ‘71 


again in Obie-land and the fall 

teams have produced the rather un- 
spectacular total of six victories in dual 
competition. 

In football there were few surprises 
as the gridders finished with a 2-6 over- 
all mark and an 0-5 record in the Ohio 
Conference. This was the second 
straight year that the Obies failed to 
register a league win. The closest they 
came was a hard-fought 19-6 loss to 
Wooster in the last game of the season. 

Although the 1970 record might look 
familiar, the team was somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the recent past. 
This squad could move the ball from 
one end of the field to the other (as the 
Homecoming crowd at the 33-26 win 
over Lake Forest can attest). The Yeo- 
men boasted several solid offensive 
players. 

Leading the pack was junior split end 
Jon Davies, the winner of the Frost 
House award as the team’s leading of- 
fensive player and the third-ranked re- 
ceiver in the Ohio Conference with 38 
receptions for 633 yards and five touch- 
downs. At 5-9, 165 pounds, Davies is 
an exciting player who often grabs 
passes despite being surrounded by de- 
fenders who seem twice his size. 

For the first time in ages, the Obies 
had a dependable runner, sophomore 
Jim Eades. The injury-plagued fullback 
set a new school record with 212 yards 
rushing in the Homecoming game. He 
finished the season sixth in the Con- 
ference with 686 yards gained on the 
ground. 

Senior tight end Chris Baymiller and 
freshman halfback Chris White also 
came through in key situations and the 
experience of quarterback-flanker Dan 
Duffey made itself felt. 

The real problems came on defense 
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I t’s “let’s take a long hard look” time 


as the Obies had great difficulty stop- 
ping anybody with any degree of con- 
sistency until they met Wapster. The 
evenly-matched teams, Hiram, Alle- 
gheny, Lake Forest. and Carnegie-Mel- 
lon, scored frequently, usually on long, 
breakaway plays (opponents ran back 
four kicks for touchdowns in the first 
four games, and a fifth was called back 
because of a penalty). Stronger teams 
such as Denison and Ohio Wesleyan 
scored at will. 

The Obies got consistently strong per- 
formances from senior co-captain 
George Gulgas who anchored the line, 
sophomore linebacker Bill House and 
senior back Dave Everson (the winner 
of the Frost House defensive award), 
but mental and physical lapses were 
frequent, especially as the season wore 
on and the number of serviceable play- 
ers available for any one game sank to 
the neighborhood of 30. At Ohio Wes- 
leyan, the Bishops had twice as many 
fathers of players attending the Dad’s 
Day festivities as the Yeomen had 
players. 

Considering the odds that the Yeo- 
men faced, just in terms of sheer num- 
bers (most of their opponents had any- 
where from two to three times as many 
trying out), the season was largely a 
tribute to the determination of the play- 
ers and coaches who somehow managed 
to put it all together for the final game 
against Wooster. 

The Obies must endure one more sea- 
son of Ohio Conference play before 
they drop from the league’s champion- 
ship race (which will start in 1972) and 
take on a primarily independent sched- 
ule. Leading the team through this final 
OAC season will be tri-captains Davies, 
Bob Niehaus, a guard from St. Louis, 
and quarterback Jim Owen who tock 
over the signal-calling from Duffey 


near the end of the year and did a com- 
mendable job. 


Soccer 


Oberlin’s soccer team had a some- 
what disappointing year as it finished 
with a 4-5-1 mark. The main problem 
seemed to be generating any sort of of- 
fense and the Obies managed only 15 
goals in 10 games. 

At the season’s outset, coach Fred 
Shults realized that offense was going to 
be his problem and he switched from 
his normal 5-3-2 alignment to a 3-3-4, 
with the hope that his halfbacks would 
be free to help out on offense. 

In spite of the revamped system, the 
Yeomen dropped five out of six cen- 
tests in the middle of the season, before 
ending on a somewhat happy note with 
a win over Heidelberg and a tie with 
Denison. 

During the first two-thirds of the sea- 
son, the forward wall (senior Farzad 
Moazed, junior Bill Jordan, and sopho- 
more Larry Posner) accounted for al- 
most all of the shots. In the final pair 
of games, fullback Elliot Pierce was 
moved up front where he accounted 
for all four of the Obie goals. 

The fullback line as a whole con- 
tinued to be one of the strong points of 
the Obie game. Bruce Wright, in his 
second year as a starter, turned in con- 
sistently outstanding performances. Ter- 
ry Bowen developed vastly over the 
year, filling in a big gap in the back 
line. Eric Black came on very strong at 
the end of the season, filling Pierce’s 
shoes when Elliot moved to center for- 
ward. 

The halfback play was the feature of 
the Obie game that was greatly im- 
proved over last year. Steve Coburn, 
David Lansdale, Steve Allenson, Jerry 
Wallack, and Tad Biggs gave the Yeo- 
men some outstanding play at midfield, 
notably in the Ohio Wesleyan and Deni- 
son games. 

Next year’s squad will be led by tri- 
captains Tad Biggs, ’°72, Rob Grabill, 
°73, and Bruce Wright, ’73. 


Cross Country 


The Obie harriers had a 0-7 record, 
the worst of any Yeoman cross country 
team in recent history. The record does 
not tell the whole story. This year’s 
team had as much drive, spirit, and de- 
termination as any in recent memory 
but it never went into a meet with much 
more than a slight hope of winning. 

The harriers put in their best per- 
formances in the GLCA, the OAC 
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Championships, and in their final dual 
meet, a wWind-and-rain swept affair 
against Wooster. In the GLCA the 
squad had a strong eighth place finish 
with every runner turning in his best 
time of the then young season. In the 
Conference Meet they did exactly as 
they set out to do and beat all the teams 
they knew they had a chance to beat, 
ending up 8th out of eleven. In the 
Wooster meet, both the Scots and the 
coaches of each team expected nothing 
out of the Yeomen but the locals con- 
quered the weather and nearly got by 
the surprised Scots. The final score was 
19-37. 

Freshman Sam Holland was number 
one man in every race except for two 
and had the fastest time over four miles, 
22:10. Another frosh, Al Smith, was 
consistently second man but showed 
that much more can be expected of him 
when he ran the ten mile Chance Creek 
course in 54:11, a record. Third and 
fourth men were co-captains junior 
Dave Tempest and senior Larry Abra- 
ham. 

Dave Shipley and Doug Mallory 
were the team’s other letter winners. 
Both were bothered by injuries but each 
was there in the big races, when they 
were really needed. Freshman Bruce 
Plapinger improved tremendously at the 
end of the season and Sam Kokut and 
Joe Jordan also were torturing their legs 
and wind with repeat miles or seemingly 
endless quarter miles all season. 

Coach Dick Michaels did a fine job 
in his first attempt at coaching cross 
country as shown by the fact that every 
runner steadily improved through the 
season. The main problem with this 
sport is one of numbers. Nine or ten 
men is not much to work with. 


Fall Scoreboard 


Football (2-6) 
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BOOKS 


THE GOVERNOR 


by Robert Van Riper, ’43 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $6.95 


“Tt is very frustrating,” says the author, 
“to spend 12 years writing a novel.” Pres- 
sure of business and frequent travel pre- 
vent faster progress. When you consider 
that Mr. Van Riper is senior vice presi- 
dent and management supervisor of sev- 
eral accounts for N. W. Ayer & Son, it is 
more astonishing that he finds time to be a 
novelist at all. 

Van Riper, who has been with Ayer 
since 1950 (which in itself is an unbeliev- 
able record for advertising men) has found 
time to write two novels. His first was “A 
Really Sincere Guy” (David McKay Co., 
publisher) in 1958. 

“The Governor” is an interesting tale 
which shows how moral courage and intel- 
lectual integrity are the highest values in 
both private life and public affairs. 
Strangely enough, the book becomes more 
difficult to put down after the plot boils 
down to an argument over whether a super 
highway is going to be built across some 
unused acreage near a college campus or 
through the condemnation of several 
hundred semi-suburban homes. Although 
the governor himself finds that the back- 
ing of wealthy and influential men is quite 
costly, the most interesting confrontation 
is between a college president and a news- 
paper editor, both completely honest men, 
who find themselves opposing each other, 
each firmly convinced he is right. 


* * * 
REVOLUTIONARY POLITICS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


by Richard D. Brown, °61, assistant 
professor of history 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, $10. 


This book concerning the Boston Com- 
mittee of Correspondence is an exhaustive 
and systematic analysis of the committee 
that set a pattern for America and for the 
world by keeping alive the revolutionary 
spirit at a time when the issues were cloudy 
and public interest was dormant. 

The Boston committee, organized to 
arouse the people of Massachusetts and to 
inform them of their rights, initiated the 
use of local committees of correspondence 
and went on to become a major revolu- 
tionary institution which helped bring about 
fundamental changes in Massachusetts 


politics. Mr. Brown’s book focuses on the 


years 1772-74, when the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts moved from quiet accom- 
modation of the British imperial system to 
massive rebellion against it. His investiga- 
tions of the Boston committee and of 
voluminous town records never before 
studied have resulted in a revision of pre- 
vious interpretations regarding the inter- 
action between leaders in Boston and the 
people in the towns. The letters which 
passed between the capital and the coun- 
tryside reveal an expanding political con- 
sciousness and an ever-increasing political 
sophistication at the grass-roots level. 


* * * 


THE OPAQUENESS OF GOD 
by David O. Woodyard, ’65t 


Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $2.65. 


This book attempts to suggest the con- 
tours the question of God is taking as we 
enter a new decade by introducing the new 
theologians—Paul Van Buren, Schubert, 
Ogden, Fritz Buri, Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
and Jurgen Moltmann who wrestle with 
the God problem. Dr. Woodyard’s study 
is a report on the literature available in 
English and some critical reactions to it. 
He concludes that no one school will 
dominate theology in this era. 

Dr. Woodyard, dean of the chapel and 
assistant professor of religion at Denison, 
is also the author of “Living Without God 
—Before God” and “To Be Human Now.” 


THE WRECKAGE OF AGATHON 
by John Gardner 


New York: Harper & Row. 
$6.95. 


This metaphysical novel centers around 
a dirty, boundlessly energetic, ancient seer, 
Agathon, who has been imprisoned along 
with his disciple, Demodokos, for helping 
to instigate a rebellion against a Spartan 
tyrant. The story takes place while the 
two are in prison and each discourses on a 
variety of subjects include occultism, phi- 
losophy, religion and politics. William 
Gass calls the novel “one of the finest 
contemporary fictions: historical in form 
but deeply immediate in spirit,” and it has 
been said that “it manages—rare in fic- 
tion—to dramatize philosophic systems 
and to discuss the old hard questions in 
hard new ways.” 

Since leaving Oberlin, where he taught 
creative writing and medieval literature, 
Mr. Gardner has taught at Chico (Calif.) 
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243 pp. 


State College and San Francisco State. 
Now a professor of medieval literature at 
Southern Illinois State, the author says he 
became a medievalist “by accident” while 
studying at the State University of Iowa. 
His previously published works include 
“The Forms of Fiction,” and “The Resur- 
rection.” 
* * * 


AFTER THE TRAUMA 

by Harvey Curtis Webster, ’27 

Lexington, Ky.: The University Press of 

Kentucky. 203 pp. including index. 

$8.00. 

This is a group of belletristic essays con- 
cerning what the subtitle calls “representa- 
tive British novelists since 1920.” It begins 
with British fiction during the shock of the 
First World War and continues through 
the depression and the World War Il. Mr. 
Webster first turns his attention to the 
shattering impact of the Great War on 
such novelists as Rose Macauley, Aldous 
Huxley, Ivy Compton-Burnett, and Evelyn 
Waugh. Next he discusses how disen- 
chantment also affected heavily the novel- 
ists of the 1930’s and 40’s—Graham 
Greene, Joyce Cary, L. P. Hartley, and 
C. P. Snow—faced with the trauma of the 
depression and World War II. The book 
closes with an “impressionistic collage” 
on British writers who have developed 
since the Second World War. 

The above is a summary of what Gran- 
ville Hicks calls a “thoughtful, well-in- 
formed, often pioneering study of eight 
British novelists” which will help to deepen 
“our understanding of contemporary fic- 
tion.” Mr. Webster has produced in this 
book with what he calls “comprehensive 
discrimination,” a fresh and important as- 
sessment of some significant, but often 
overlooked and underrated, British novel- 
ists. 

Harvey Curtis Webster is professor of 
English at the U. of Louisville and is 
the author of “On a Darkling Plain,” a 
study of Thomas Hardy, and many criti- 
cal essays in leading literary journals. 


* * * 


RALPH BARTON PERRY ON EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY 
by Ira S. Steinberg, associate profes- 
sor of education. 


Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 

Pires g tS hp: 

This book includes an exposition of the 
Harvard philosopher’s ideas and his views 
on education. In particular, Mr. Steinberg 
examines Perry’s theories of value, of so- 
ciety, of education, and their relationships, 
and gives a critique of those views. 

Perry, a Pulitzer Prize winner for biog- 
raphy in 1935, was a member of the Har- 
vard faculty from 1902 until his retire- 
ment in 1946. He died in 1957. 

Prof..Israel Scheffler of Harvard, who 
wrote the foreword, calls Perry “One of 
the heroes of the mind... who contributed 
important theoretical analyses of the foun- 
dations of democracy and stimulating in- 
terpretations of intellectual history.” 

The first version of Mr. Steinberg’s work 
was presented as a doctoral dissertation at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and the current version was devel- 
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oped while he was a Fellow at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavorial Sci- 
ences at Stanford in 1967-68. 

Mr. Steinberg, who joined the Oberlin 
faculty in 1961, is a specialist in philosophy 
and comparative study of education. His 
first book, “Educational Myths and Reali- 
ties,’ was published in 1968 and his ar- 
ticles and reviews have appeared in Educa- 
tion Theory, Phi Delta Kappan, and the 
Educational Forum. 


* * * 


THE EARLY TROPE REPERTORY OF SAINT 
MARTIAL DE LIMOGES 

by Paul Evans, ’49 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 

Press. 294 pp. with bibliography and in- 

dex. $10.00. 

This book puts forward new answers 
concerning the precise nature and history 
of the trope which was one of the most 
significant musical developments of the ear- 
ly Middle Ages. An addition to the official 
chant of the church, it provided one of the 
main creative outlets for church composers 
in that era. Prof. Evans focuses on the 
earliest and most extensive collection of 
tropes now extant, those associated with 
the abbey St. Martial de Limoges in South- 
ern France during the tenth and early 
11th centuries, and in the first part of his 
study analyses in detail nine St. Martial 
tropes known to have been in the library 
of the abbey in the Middle Ages. 

In the second part of the book he sin- 
gles out for transcription an important 
early-11th-century manuscript belonging to 
this group. By returning to the sources, 


Prof. Evans, professor of music at Smith 
College, sharply revises prevailing theo- 
ries regarding the trope and provides a 
fresh look at this seminal musical form. 
Through its transcriptions, this study 
makes available for the first time the basic 
repertory of one of the most prominent 
centers of troping activity. 

* * * 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE GOVERNMENT 
(Second Edition) 

by the League of Women Voters of 

Massachusetts, edited by Nancy Ear- 

sy, °58 (Nancy L. Franklin) 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 

Press. $12.50. 

The first edition provided a complete, 
and highly accurate, up-to-date guide to 
the complexities of Massachusetts state 
government: how it developed, its intricate 
structure, and how the structure functions 
to serve the citizen. Significant structural 
and functional changes in government, 
however, as well as constitutional and leg- 
islative amendments during the past 14 
years created a need for a new, updated 
edition. This second edition was complete- 
ly revised to reflect the new governmental 
programs and structures as well as in- 
creased League knowledge of particular 
subjects. 

Various League specialists worked on 
the chapters pertaining to their interests, 
doing research and getting interviews with 
scholars and administrators in particular 
fields. 

Mrs. Earsy teaches world history and 
world geography at Reading High School. 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


January 


4 Monday 
WINTER TERM BEGINS 

7 Thursday 
BASKETBALL—Western Reserve 

8 Friday 
HOCKEY at Oakland Community 
College 

9 Saturday 
BASKETBALL—Capital 
HOCKEY at Hillsdale 
WRESTLING at Ohio Wesleyan 


SWIMMING—Wooster 

10 Sunday 
OBERLIN INVITATIONAL DEBATE 
OUR INAV GRIN ee Hall, 2:00 p.m. 


12 Tuesday 

BASKETBALL at Muskingum 
14 Thursday 

FACULTY RECITAL, Joseph 


schwartz; piano ...... Warner, 8:30 p.m. 
15- Friday 


HOCKEY at Kent State 


ALUMNI and PARENTS SESSION, 
WINTER TERM 


16 Saturday 
BASKETBALL—Denison 
HOCKE Y—Case 
WRESTLING—Denison and Wooster 
SWIMMING—Denison 
FENCING—Detroit and Wayne 

19 Tuesday 
BASKETBALL at Allegheny 

22 Friday 
HOCKEY at Detroit 

23 Saturday 
BASKETBALL—Wittenberg 
HOCKEY—Kenyon 
WRESTLING—Hiram 
SWIMMING at Wittenberg 
FENCING at Cleveland State 

26 Tuesday 
BASKETBALL at Otterbein 

29 Friday 
WINTER TERM ENDS 

30 Saturday 
BASKETBALL—Chicago 
HOCKEY at Dayton 
WRESTLING at Hiram 
SWIMMING—Akron 

31 Sunday 
HOCKEY at Miami 
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Appreciation 


From the mists of antiquity, let me express 
my appreciation of the Oberlin Alumni 


Magazine for August 1970. It confirms 
my admiration for today’s young people, 
and creates a pride in Oberlin College, 
what it stands for, and what it contributes. 

ALICE DURAND EDGERTON, ’06 
Washington, D.C. 


Friends of Humanity 


Too many people are questioning the ap- 
pearance and conduct of today’s Oberlin 
students. I want to salute the College for 
teaching them. 

Friends of Oberlin are friends of 
America and humanity. For this is at the 
core of the argument—and the College 
seems to have had the wit to perceive it. 
Armbands and hair and challenge, for 
many of the young, cannot be separated 
piecemeal from the main concern, which 
the kids proclaim. In them lies our hope 
of change. 

Oberlin is working with choice, as it al- 
ways has. Instead of being restrained and 
commanded, our youth are being shaped 
and informed, which they crave. To me, 
the evidence of their dedication is inspir- 
ing and heartening. Their horizons, fur- 
thermore, seem to be world wide. 

The central problem of our country, 
often bitterly and justly criticized, is shared 
by all peoples. It is a deep and universal 
cultural schism, the haves against the have 
nots, and Oberlin’s constituency addresses 
itself to this surge. I suspect that bad as 
it is in this privileged land, it is worse 
abroad. 

We should be proud that the idea of 
equity is implanted and nourished on our 
campus. We cannot dare to rest on limited 
achievement. We shall hope that the ban- 
ner will continue to fly in years to come 
from the hands holding it aloft today! 

EVELYN D. CLINGENSMITH, °35 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. 


Stabilization Defended 


Stephen Pennington’s letter in the August 
issue almost completely nauseated me. 
Oberlin does need a stabilization of its 
student population because nothing defeats 
“broader humanistic goals” more surely 
than being isolated in a corner of a large 
cosmos. A small school that does not have 
“isolated corners” large enough for a per- 
“on to live in and therefore forces him 
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into association with concepts, life styles, 
and ideas alien to his background is the 
best way I can think of to ensure a “qual- 
ity education” that Mr. Pennington speaks 
of. Stabilization in this context is quite the 
opposite of reactionary. 

The physical plant is more important 
than Mr. Pennington realizes, especially 
when the present one is being used almost 
to capacity. The interaction of people is 
difficult if there is no place for students 
and faculty to interact. As for the 4.5 
million dollars he regards as an obscene 
expenditure, when was the last time he saw 
Warner Gym, a 65-year-old obscenity if I 
ever saw one? I can remember wishing I 
could play ball in the well-equipped girls’ 
gym rather than in Warner. No, male su- 
premacy is not the reason for building a 
men’s gym, since unless Oberlin women 
change drastically, they will not use. the 
new gvm even to the extent that it is avail- 
able to them. 

The part of the letter that convinced me 
that Mr. Pennington was somewhat con- 
fused was his charge that Oberlin was 
headed for “greater mechanization and 
depersonalization.” Two paragraphs _be- 
fore he had called for even greater enroll- 
ment than was planned! How can one de- 
mechanize and personalize while at the 
same time shoving more people together? 
As a third year student at a relatively small 
university, Cornell (14.000), I think the 
greatest advantage Oberlin has over such 
an institution is that Oberlin is small. 

DANIEL K. MILLER, ’68 
Ithaca, N:Y. 


Thwarting Communism? 

I find it appalling that anyone who pre- 
sumably has been educated to see things 
as they are can write a letter such as that 
of Mrs. Glover in your August issue. 

Judging from their antics, the way of 
the hard hats is the way of fascism. I 
doubt that they would have been so vol- 
uble in their support of Mr. Nixon’s war 
if there had been a possibility of their be- 
ing dragooned into serving in it. 

It is an unwarranted assumption that 
professors and students and others who 
oppose this insane war are soft on com- 
munism. They are merely being realistic. 
Mr. Nixon seems to have the quaint no- 
tion that by prosecuting this war he is 
somehow thwarting communism. Nothing, 
1 think, could be farther from the actual- 
ity. In persisting in this misplaced effort, 
we are simply playing the Kremlin’s game. 


Back in Khrushchev’s time Russia was say- 
ing: “We'll bleed you white financially” 

. Which is precisely what she has been 
succeeding only too well at for a decade. 

It is costing us 30 times what it costs 
Russia to supply the North Vietnamese 
with rockets, guns and ammo. The late 
James P. Warburg wrote repeatedly, un- 
fortunately without making an appreciable 
dent in the thinking of our politicians, 
that somehow we have got to make a deal 
with Russia and put a stop to the even 
more insane proliferation of the so-called 
nuclear arms. 

It will, I presume, be conceded that 
paranoia has no place in government; yet 
we seem to be saddled with a virulent case 
of it. Mrs. Glover cannot, apparently, en- 
tertain the thought that just possibly that 
singular anomaly, the “civilian” Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, might be 
wrong. Yet the record speaks with author- 
ity. 

Mr. Nixon was a few years ago under 
the care of a psychiatrist. Presently he 
watches over and over again a film of the 
exploits of the late General George S. 
Patton, and believes himself to be, per- 
haps, the reincarnation of Hannibal. Ac- 
cordingly he sends additional hundreds of 
his fellow-Americans to a peculiarly futile 
death in order that he may avoid the fan- 
cied stigma of being the first American 
president to lose a war. 

Early in his incumbency Mr. Nixon 
made the pronouncement: “A hundred 
deaths a week in Vietnam are acceptable.” 
(Acceptable to whom? Is it not just pos- 
sible that these young men might better 
serve their country in a capacity other 
than that of rocket fodder?) 

Mr. Nixon avers further that he is in 
duty bound to send additional reinforce- 
ments to save the lives of our brave sol- 
diers, blandly ignoring the obvious fact 
that he could do a heap better job of it by 
simply bringing them home. He has said, 
in effect: “I will not be swayed from the 
course that I have determined on, which I 
KNOW is RIGHT, by the arguments of 
any number of dissidents.” He thus echoes 
the words of another famous general: “For 
mine own good all causes shall give way. 
I am in blood stepped in so far that should 
I wade no more returning were as tedious 
as gO O’er.” 

Dr. Szent-Gyorgi has phrased the situa- 
tion most succinctly: “The world is being 
run by idiots.” What pairs to be in oppo- 
sition: Kosy and Brezhnev versus Laird 
and Nixon! 

THOMAS B. GRAVE, °19 
Rye, N.Y. 


Brilliance Outdone 


When superb, unforgettable President King 
had to be succeeded, I worried about a 
worthy successor. 

When President Wilkins had to be suc- 
ceeded, ditto. Likewise Presidents Stev- 
enson and Carr. 

In each case BRILLIANT choices were 
made; and now, as I near age 8&6, I feel 
that Oberlin has more than outdone its 
brilliance in choosing Dr. Robert W. Ful- 
ler. How lucky can our FAMIGLIA OB- 
ERLIN continue to be? 

EDGAR C, SHorrt, 712 

Auburn, Wash. 
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Intellectual Decision 


I would like to suggest that in future elec- 
tions of alumni trustees and all other 
alumni officers, the description of the can- 
didates include a brief rundown of their 
views on issues of importance to the Col- 
lege and the nation. 

It was nice to know that Mr. Cambell 
is a Scoutmaster while Mr. Elder was a 
Shansi rep, but this is not the sort of in- 
formation that forms the basis of an in- 
tellectual decision as to which would make 
a better trustee. How do they feel about 
the war in Indochina? How do they view 
the activities of campus militants: black 
and white, student and faculty? How do 
they conceive the role of civil authorities 
in campus activities? What are their views 
on experimentation with the curriculum? 
What are their priorities for expenditure of 
the College’s development funds? 

It is the job of these alumni trustees to 
represent the wishes of the alumni as the 
board of trustees makes the decisions that 
shape the future of Oberlin. It seems rea- 
sonable that the alumni should know the 
candidates’ views before they vote: so that 
the winner knows what wishes he is to 
represent. 


STEPHEN D. LEONARD, ’67 
Durham, N.C. 


Life Enhancing 


All who knew Recha Jaszi found her 
friendship a life enhancing experience. 
Possessed of a warm heart and the keenest 
intellect, she quickly entered into the ex- 
periences of her friends. Everything about 
her revealed a vividness of personality 
that one meets but rarely in a lifetime. 

Many people owed to her some of their 
deepest life interests. To me she opened 
up the wonders of Goethe and Tolstoi, and 
the beauties of German and Austrian ba- 
roque architecture. 

Many persons—faculty, students, and 
townspeople—came to her for advice and 
help, and few went away unrewarded. 
Also, she made important contributions’ to 
the library where, for a time, she worked, 
and to the art museum. She conducted a 
wide-ranging correspondence in Europe 
and in America, and, after World War II, 
she sent help and got others to send help 
to those in distress abroad. 

In her 45 years in Oberlin she was one 
of the leading citizens. The moral and in- 
tellectual level of Oberlin today stands 
lower as the result of Recha Jaszi’s death. 

FREDERICK B. ARTZ, °16 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Knew Him When 


After reading the latest edition of “The 
Outlook Reporter,” I wonder whether any 
one would care to join me in the “I Knew 
Jesse Philips When” club. I recall a choice 
story about Jesse as an undergraduate, but 
I think I shall save it for TIME if and 
when it writes a cover story about him. 

Seriously, though, those of us in the 
Class of ’37 can be very proud to think 
that one of our classmates has been able 
to make such a magnificent gift to our 
alma mater. Let us hope that future gen- 
erations of students who will use the new 
Philips Physical Education Center will re- 
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flect that gifts of this size to a private 
college are only possible through adher- 
ence to the capitalistic system. 

Congratulations are due to Jesse Philips. 
His name is now linked with those of Hall, 
Warner and Carnegie. 

ROBERT F. DIEHM, 737 

Chicago 


Footbasket 

My wife seems to resent my endless 
television watching during the football and 
basketball seasons. She shows her resent- 
ment in subtle ways: a supper of luke- 
warm soup and weak coffee while I sit 
glued to the TV set; shopping sprees at 
expensive stores. 

I have a solution to keep her happy: 
shorten the football and basketball seasons 
by combining the two games. I call the 
new game, “footbasket.” It is played like 
football except to score, instead of crossing 
the goal line, the player shoots a basket 
(the hoop is attached to the goal post). The 
ball is round; about half as large as a 
basketball. 

Millions of wives will want to thank me; 
but that’s not necessary. I have my own 
benefits. Male attendance at church stead- 
ily declines during fall and winter. They 
stay in bed on Sunday morning to store 
up strength for an afternoon of TV. Once 
“footbasket” catches on we should see an 
attendance upswing. 

THE REv. ELDRED JOHNSTON, 34t 
Columbus, Ohio 


Greatly Moved 
I was greatly moved by Richard Miller’s 
article on the Conservatory’s “new kind 
of pride” in the August issue. At a time 
when so many of us were shocked into 
angered disbelief at the Kent State and 
Cambodian crises, Oberlin proved to us, 
as only it could, that a work of art, sin- 
cerely communicated can do much, by 
dint of its beauty and longevity, to miti- 
gate momentous gnawing tragedy. 
RAYMONDE A. SULLIVAN, ’67 


Music Librarian, Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sensitivity, Not Sensationalism 


“Life’s” article on Oberlin’s coed dorms 
was written with sensitivity, not sensa- 
tionalism. Perhaps it’s because I’ve kept 
in touch with the campus, but the last five 
years have seen my blood pressure de- 
crease and my temper calm down where 
Oberlin is concerned. 

It seems strange to harken to the un- 
spoken thoughts and desires of our time, 
then look and listen to today’s youth. One 
finds that thoughts of 30 years ago are 
now being spoken, and hidden or sup- 
pressed desires of the same vintage are oc- 
casionally being expressed. How healthy 
this is remains for another 30 years to 
determine. 

The Puritan and Victorian codes are be- 
ing destroyed, but if one investigates either 
of those eras he finds earthy, raunchy 
groups living quite naturally but hiding 
from open publicity. Were such codes 
really moral? 

The real question becomes, “would you 
send your daughter/son to Oberlin?” I'd 
be enthusiastically affirmative for the rea- 


son that such an existence is more natural 
to real life situations. It’s not the monas- 
tic, hot-house conditions of three decades 
ago. Today’s students are better able to 
handle such an existence because of the 
wide range of experiences many of them 
have had. I think the present student leads 
a more real, healthier and more moral life 
than those of “my day.” Exceptions, of 
course, constantly prove (test) the rule. 

Please note, I am not advocating nor 
condoning the extramural or intramural 
sexual activity that has gone on in all ages. 
Today it is recognized as a personal op- 
tion, not a group consensus, and it'll be 
one or two generations before anyone will 
be able to determine how “right” or 
“wrong” it might be. 

DON WEBER, °43 

Chicago 


Capricorn or Cancer? 


Life Magazine has starkly illustrated the 
tragedy of growing up in Oberlin. One 
never learns to enjoy good, old-fashioned 
sex without feeling forced to search for 
wholesomeness somewhere in the tumble- 
always. 

Students flaunting the platonic nature of 
their “relationships” suggest that Oberlin, 
as before, does not facilitate the develop- 
ment of basic, nitty-gritty, mature sexual 
relationships. 

Henry Miller, where are you when we 
need you? 

DAVID KIRKPATRICK, M.D., ’61 
San Francisco 


Au Revoir 


e Epitor’s Note: Ralph Graves, Life’s 
managing editor, was correct in his Nov. 
20 prediction of reaction to the article 
about Oberlin. Now, some of his read- 
ers have ceased to be our readers. 
Names have been withheld because the 
following letters were not submitted for 
publication. 


Remove me, please, from your subscrip- 
tion list to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
After Life Magazine’s Oberlin, I never 
want to see “Oberlin” plus “magazine” 
again. 


I have read the “Life” article with com- 
plete disgust. What has happened to my 
alma mater is completely beyond my com- 
prehension. I want no further mailings 
from Oberlin College. 


DRe sete ; oa 


What Inspiration Now? 


I have always been idealistic rather than 
realistic about my alma mater, but I’ve 
always been proud that I graduated from 
Oberlin. My husband and two of our 
children also became Oberlin graduates. 
The fact that none of our four grandchild- 
ren chose Oberlin is no longer a great dis- 
appointment to me. 

Somehow I had hoped that Oberlin was 
still a little different from other colleges— 
a college where in a single chapel service 
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enough money was raised, each year, to 
support Shansi. That it would glory in its 
mediocre similarity to other colleges 
enough to blazon it forth in Life Maga- 
zine makes me so angry that I long to 
break through and find out exactly on 
what level Oberlin College really stands 
today. 

I pity Oberlin Students with all my heart 
if the quotations from the faculty and even 
the president express the level of inspira- 
tion typical of Oberlin’s teachers. 

What does it mean when the dean of 
women says, “It is exciting now on cam- 
pus. The students have a chance to grow 
as persons, not just academically?” i. 

When the president says, “We operate 
on a good old American basis: the majori- 
ty of students rule and determine their 
own life style,” why pay all that money to 
go to college? What wide-eyed freshman 
is capable of ruling and determining his 
own life style, on his own? What business 
firm will take in a high school graduate 
and let him tell the company how to run 
its business? 

I have just completed my “memoirs” 
and I thought it might be a nice gesture 
to send a copy to the Alumni Magazine to 
keep in the archives, not because it is 
about me especially but because it covers 
some 80 years of a very exciting period 
in history. Now I would not think of 
sending it. Not only would it not be ap- 
preciated, but scarcely understood. 

No doubt I resented all the rules when 
I was a freshman. We appreciated later 
that rules were mostly for health reasons. 
If lights were to be out at 10 p.m. it was 
because nine hours sleep made us better 
equipped to excel in our studies and ath- 
letics. In my four years at Oberlin, I 
never heard of a psychological problem. 
There was no expensive psychological con- 
sultant on the faculty. 

How insurmountable must be the task of 
today’s psychological consultant when 
called upon to find an interest in living for 
a 19-year-old who has experienced every 
sensation life has to offer! 

My generation was taught that the 
Judeo-Christian ethic created Western 
Civilization. One did not insist on “doing 
his thing” unless it were worth doing. We 
thought little of those who opened their 
mouths before they had something worth 
listening to. 

By the time we were ready to graduate, 
we respected the examples the faculty set 
forth by their conduct and words. We 
didn’t try to clean up ghettos or pollution 
because we were in Oberlin to learn. By 
the time we got out into the world, we 
knew we would be expected and inspired 
to do some service. And some of us did. 
Our way of protesting was to help clean 
up the politics of one of the worst boss- 
controlled cities in the U.S. and make it 
the acknowledged best-governed city in 
the country. Some of us helped raise half 
a million dollars to build a community- 
center in the basin of the city. 

President King, Profs. Wager, Cairns, 
Root, Dr. Hanna and many others never 
emphasized of what importance we were. 
They emphasized what we could contribute 
to the world once we had acquired a rich 
background of living and world history. 
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W ho and what are the sources of in- 
spiration offered to the students of Ober- 
lin College today? 

This quotation from Schleiermacher sug- 
gests the true relation between religion and 
morality: 

A man’s special calling is the melody 
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PATRICIA L. FEHER is a senior at the 
University of Wisconsin. Last December, 
after winning the competition, she played 
Beethoven's 4th Piano Concerto with the 
Wisconsin Symphony Orchestra. 
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ANNE H. BODE and WILLIAM HALE 
AARNES were married last December. Anne 
is technical information specialist, Popula- 
tion Office, Ageney for International De- 
velopment. Address: 2032 Belmont Rd. N.W., 
Apt. 301, Washington, D. C. 20009. 

JOSEPH ADAMS was awarded Aetna Life 
Insurance Co.’s ‘‘New Manpower Leader of 
the Month” award in August. 

MICHAEL S. ALUSHIN is living at 5 
Waldo Ave., Somerville, Mass. 02143 where 
he is in his second year at Harvard Law 
School, 

BETSY BEHNKE received her M.F.A. 
degree from Ohio University last summer 
and is traveling this fall. Her travels will 
include a trip to London in November to 
study violin wtih Kato Havas. Address: c/o 
79 Oak Hill Rd., Chapnaqua, N. Y. 10514. 

MARY V. WOLCOTT and Robert G. Case 
were married July 24 in the Arizona 
Temple, Mesa. Robert is a student in forest 
and range management at the University of 
Arizona, and Mary is teaching strings for a 
second year in the Tucson public schools. 
Address: 3956 North Tyndall Ave., Tucson, 
Ariz. 85719. 

EUGENE E. KALISH has changed his 
area of interest from psychology to drama. 
After receiving a master’s in physiological 
psychology from the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
he has enrolled at Yale Drama School for a 
program leading to a Doctor of Fine Arts 
derree. 

KSANA KRYZYTSKI is an instructor in 
Russian and French at Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Norfolk. 

CYNTHIA MILLER received her M.A, in 
art history from the University of Chicago 
in September. She is employed by National 
Opinion Research at the University. Ad- 
dress: 1308 E. 54th St., Chicago, Il]. 60615. 

LAWRENCE E. MURPHY began a new job 
in September. He is director of the Youth 
Services Program in the office of the mayor 
of New York. The goal of the program is to 
improve services to youth and their families 
living in the Central Brooklyn area Bed- 
ford-Stuvvesant, East New York and 
Brownsville. He has a staff of some 35 un- 
der him. Lawrence is also asst. musical 
director of the Canaan Zaptist Church of 


of his life, and it remains a simple meager 
series of notes unless religion with its end- 
lessly rich variety accompanies it with all 
the notes, and raises the simple song to a 
full-voiced, glorious harmony.” 

MURRELL EpWarps Hopkins, ’08 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Christ in Central Harlem where he is or- 
ganist and director of four choirs. Address: 
54 Presvect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11217. 

DEBORAH PALMER is studying linguis- 
tics at the Universitv of Michigan. 

BRUCE PRIVRATSKY is living at Divinity 
Hall, #37, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 where he 
is a student at Harvard Divinity School. 

LINDA ROBERSON was married to Gary 
Young Aug. 20. Gary is a graduate of Car- 
leton and teaches philosophy at Wisconsin. 
Linda is a substitute teacher in the Madison 
Public Schools and is working on her mas- 
ter’s thesis. Address: Linda Roberson, 10 
South Hillside Terrece, Madison, Wis. 53705. 

ANNE STELLWAGEN and Paul Safyan, 
68, were married Sept. 6. Oberlin people at 
the wedding included ELLICE FOREMAN, 
CAMILLE LARSON, and LOWELL PEYTON 
and, from the class of ’68, Frank Duhl, 
Laura Powell Kemper, Chris and Elizabeth 
Jaffer Kevs, Pam Rea, Thom Schultz, and 
John and Laurel Schlichting Watkins. Anne 
is an instructor in art history at Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb, Ill. where Paul is a 
graduate student in a program called Com- 
munitv Ment?1] Health. 

LARRY SCHTLLER has enlisted in the 
Navy and begins his basic training in mid 
November at Orlando, Fla. Until he com- 
pletes basic his wife will be staying in 
Pompano Beach, where she is teaching 
kindergarten part time. 

KATHERINE H. SCHMIDT is teaching 
high school mathematics in South Portland, 
Maine. 

ALBERT STANZIANO JR. presented the 
first in a series of piano recitals performed 
by students of Grace Castagnetta on Sept. 
29 in Wood-Ridge, N. J. He played the 
Diabelli Variations of Beethoven and the 
Rondo from the Concerto in E minor of 
Chopin. 

Mrs. John W. Waldvogel (ELLEN BROWN) 
is teaching elementary vocal music at 


William Floyd School System in Mastic 
Beach, N. Y. 
1968 

JOAN M. ANDELMAN is an assistant di- 
rector of the dormitory Nagler Hall at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology in New 
York City. 


DAN CARLSON is a graduate student in 
the city and regional planning program at 
the Univ. of Calif. in Berkeley. After leav- 
ing Detroit, Dan had worked for the Na- 
tional Development Office of the Urban 
Corps as a field director, traveling around 
the midwest and south from January until 
August. Address: 5928 Telegraph Ave., Apt 
10, Oakland, Calif. 94609. 


Mr. and Mrs. STEVEN P. CLARFIELD 
(INGRID B. JACOBSON) have moved to 
403 Quinby Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 14623 
where Steve is working on his Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology at the Univ. of Rochester 
and Ingrid is an instructor in piano at the 
State University of New York. She received 
her M.M. in piano performance and litera- 
ture at Eastman and also will continue to 
teach privately. 

NINA FALK is a violinist in the new 
chamber orchestra at the National Arts 
Center in Ottawa, Ont. Last summer she 
participated in the Marlboro Music Festival 
in Vermont. Address: 293 MacLaren St., 
Ottawa 4, Ont. 

LOUISE MAE BYERS and Murray J. Fore- 
man, °67, were married in Boston Aug. 15. 
They are living in Watertown, N. Y., where 
Murray is teaching vocal musie education 
in the public schools and Louise is working 
at the Flower Memorial Library. Louise 
received her Mus.M. last May from New 
England Conservatory. 

ELLEN D. GAGNE is living at 202 S. 
Second St., Lewisburg, Pa. 17837 where she 
is working on her masters in educational 
research at Bucknell. She was in Sierra 
Leone, W. Africa, where she taught pri- 
mary school and primary school teachers. 


Mr. and Mrs. CORNELIUS HAMLIN 
(Donna Swartz, '67) announce the birth of 
Darcy Beth on Sept. 25. Neal graduated 
from Army O.C.S. in July at Ft. Benning, 
Ga. and on Oct. 1 was the ‘‘Honor Grad- 
uate’”’ in the Instructors Training Course 
there. Donna completed her teaching in 
Amherst, N. Y., last spring and then joined 
Neal in Columbus, Ga. This year she plans 
to teach some private clarinet students. 
Address: 819 Wright Dr., Columbus, Ga. 
31907. 

EDWARD W. HILDEBRAND is teaching 
secondary English and social studies in 
Lorain, Ohio. 

NANCY J. WARGNY and James Katz 
were married Sept. 27 in Montreal. Ober- 
linians in attendance were Norva Hepler, 
65, and CHRISTINA SCHWARTING. The 
Katzs live at 6874 Sherbrooke St. W., Apt. 7, 
Montreal, 262, Canada, where Jim is teach- 
ing psychology at Loyola and Nancy is fin- 
ishing her Ph.D. in psychology at McGill. 

DAN MILLER is in his third year at Cor- 
nell Veterinary School. He spent last sum- 
mer working on a dairy farm in the Nether- 
lands for 10 weeks. The land was reclaimed 
from the sea 26 years ago, and the farming 
techniques were a mixture of old and new. 
For example, haystacks were covered with 
sheets of polyethylene. After farming, he 
traveled and visited in the Netherlands for 
a week and in England for a week. Address: 
410 Elmwood St., Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 

Mrs. James Oestereich (JULIA SWAIN, 
MAT) is teaching elementary and junior 
high school art in Revere, Mass. 

PAUL OSTERMAN has become adminis- 
trative assistant to President John W. Knel- 
ler at Brooklyn College and is studying at 
Columbia Univ. under a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship for 1970-71 (See Page 14). Paul 
had been at the Academy of Educational 
Development in Washington. 

FRANK PANCHAK JR. is teaching at 
G. W. Carver School in Chesapeake, Va. In 
July, he completed the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram and received his M.A. in elementary 
education at Hampton (Va.) Institute. Ad- 
dress: 2628 Yale Ct., Apt. A-3, Chesapeake, 
Va. 23324. 

After teaching last year in Atlanta, 
MEREDITH POOLE has enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for a master’s in English. 

WILLIAM R. PORTER, a graduate student 
at Yale Music School, is organist and choir- 
master at Christ Church in West Haven, 
Conn. 

After completing two years at Harvard 
Law School last spring SUSAN E. REESE 
went to England for the summer and de- 
cided to stay there for 1970-71. She has a 
leave of absence from law school and is 
doing independent research in English crim- 
inal and penal law, supervised through 
Nuffield College at Oxford University. The 
work she does this year will be used as 
basis for her third year thesis at Harvard. 

RUTH RUSHTON and Shelley Stokes were 
married Aug. 29 at her home. Shelley is a 
graduate of C.C.N.Y. Both are graduate 
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students at Michigan State, Shelley in a 
doctoral program in psychology and Ruth in 
a master’s program in English. 

DONALD SALISBURY is teaching science 
with a Methodist mission school in the 
Congo in performance of his alternative 
service. He arrived there last May after 
spending seven months in France studying 
French. Address: Eglise Methodiste, San- 
doa-Muajinga, via Subumbashi, Rep. Dem. 
du Congo, 

SCOTT B. SCHILLIN married Corinne 
Manace of Toronto, Ontario, June 7 in her 
hometown. Oberlinians in attendance were 
Mrs. Robert Swan (ANDREA GAVLIK), 
GIDEON SCHEIN, NORMAN BENTLEY, 
Joyce Proctor, ’70, and Mr. and Mrs. KEN- 
NETH KROHN (SHERYL GREENBAUM). 
Scott received his M.M. in piano, and Cor- 
inne in music education from Indiana Uni- 
versity. Both are doctoral candidates there. 
Scott is director of the office of prospective 
freshmen and transfer students in Indiana’s 
School of Music. Address: University Apts. 
East, #222, 1603 E. Third St., Bloomington, 
Ind. 47401. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER SEIBER- 
LING (JESSICA E. ROSENBERG) have 
moved to 1408-C Vassar Dr. N.E., Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 87106. 

CHRISTINE J. WARD is a clarinetist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. She 
received her M.A. in music history from 
Case Western Reserve in September. 

MARY SUE HAMILTON and William R. 
Waxler were married Aug. 16 in Wind Cave 
National Park, S. D., where both were 
seasonal ranger-naturalists. The wedding 
was held on Rankin Ridge, the highest point 
in the Park. Guests arrived on foot via a 
nature trail. The Waxlers are now living in 
Midwest, Wyo. 
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Mrs. C. Reid Attaway (LYNN M. POMER- 
ANCE) is zoning administrator on the 
Greensboro, N. C., planning department 
staff. Lynn received her M.A. in regional 
planning from UNC last January. 

JAMES C, BELLOWS is in the graduate 
program in chemistry at Purdue. Address: 
119 E. Columbia, Apt. 6, W. Lafayette, Ind. 
47906. 

PAUL F. BENTE III married Henrietta 
Bryan Alphin Aug. 22 at Grace Episcopal 
Church, Mount Meigs, Ala. Henrietta is a 
graduate of Sweet Briar and is studying at 
Cornell Univ. Paul has his M.A. from Cor- 
nell where he is a teaching assistant and 
graduate student. 

PENNY BERRY is in the nursing program 
at Columbia University. She spent last year 
teaching strings to 5th graders in Decatur, 
Ill., and was in Western Europe for five 
weeks last summer. Address: Box 234, 179 
Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10040. 

CHRISTOPHER BROWNING and JENNI- 
FER HORN were married Sept. 19 at the 
home of the bride’s brother and sister-in- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Horn, ’60, (L. 
Jean Gray, '60), in Oberlin. Rev. Edward 
Couch, ’54t, associate director of develop- 
ment at the College, officiated. The Brown- 
ings are living at 233 Boileau, Apt. 4, Mead- 
ville, Pa., where Jenny is a social case 
worker and Chris teaches history at Alle- 
gheny College. Chris plans to complete his 
Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin next 
year. 

BARBARA A. CLARK is secretary in the 
psychology dept. at M.I.T. 

Mrs. W. EDWIN DOMB (JO ANN 
LEARY) is teaching music in the Finney- 
town, Ohio, school system. 

Mr. and Mrs. LEE C. DRICKAMER (Lucy 
J. Allen, ’68) are living at 1118 Parker St., 
Raleigh, N. C. 27607, where Lee has an NSF 
post-doctoral fellowship at North Carolina 
State and the research division of the North 
Carolina Department of Mental Health at 
Dorothea Dix Hospital. Lucy is working at 
a bank and hopes to play her clarinet in one 
of several musical groups. 

ANDREW W. FISHER is living at 735 N.E. 
14th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73104 where he 
is a senior at Oklahoma Univ. Medical 
School and is vice president of his class. 
He also is in charge of curriculum evalua- 
tion and sits on a student-faculty curricu- 
lum planning committee. He was married 


Aug. 9, 1969, and his wife, Linda Kay, re- 
ceived her M.A. in speech pathology and 
therapy from Oklahoma Univ. in June. She 
is presently teaching special education. 

MERRY FOXWORTH is studying medicine 
at the University of Graz in Austria. Ad- 
dress: Wittekweg 7/1/5, 8010 Graz II, Oster- 
reich (Austria). 

Mr. and Mrs. JEFF GOLDMAN (TONI 
DEVEREAUX) are living at 2023 N. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60614. They spent most 
of last year traveling overland to Nepal, 
where they visited JOHN SCHNEIDER of 
the Peace Corps. Along the way they 
bumped into Phil Yang, ’66, in Delhi, and 
Paul A. Recher, ’69, in Goa. 

Mrs. PAUL J. HARVEY JR (ELIZABETH 
RODGERS) is living with her parents at 
507 S. Providence Rd., Wallingford, Pa. while 
Paul is doing his doctoral research under 
Prof. Emilio Gabba at the Univ. of Pisa, 
Italy. Betsy has been the branch librarian 
at the Ritner’s Children’s Branch, Free 
Library of Philadelphia since May. This 
newest branch of the system is located in 
South Philadelphia and is the only one 
devoted entirely to children. Betsy will be 
joining Paul at c/o E. Gabba, Istituto di 
Storia Antica, Universita, Via Galvani, I, 
Pisa, 56100, Italia, for five months starting 
in January. 

STEPHEN D. LEONARD is in his fourth 
year of a combined M.D.-Ph.D. program at 
Duke. His wife (Susan Scheinman, ’68) re- 
ceived her M.A.T. from Duke in June and 
is teaching junior high school French, 
English, and history in the Durham City 
Schools. 

ROBERT THOMAS OBER received his 
M.A. in English from the University of 
Iowa in August. 

LISETTE WARCH is an assistant editor in 
the editorial data processing department of 
World Book Encyclopaedia, Inc. in Chicago. 
Address: 537 Wellington Ave., Chicago 60657. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wittner (STEPH- 
ANIE J. MACHLIN) announce the birth of 
Noah Charles, June 30. They live at 463 
Lytton Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 94301. 
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SHEILA M. ALLEN is an instructor in 
voice at the State University of New York 
in Fredonia for a second year. She ap- 
peared as soprano soloist in Mozart’s C 
Minor Mass with Lukas Toss and the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic. In June she won fourth 
place, the highest award given a woman’s 
voice, in the Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
petition. Address: 277 Chestnut St., Fred- 
onia, N. Y. 14063. 

Aiter four years at Brandeis, J. HARVEY 
BAKER has left Boston for Pisa, Italy, to 
do mathematical research on a one-year 
grant from the Italian government. Ad- 
dress: Viale Buozzi, n.20, int. 12, Pisa, Italy. 

BARBARA BEGGS and Adalberto Bini 
were married Sept. 5 -t the bride’s home in 
Warrington, Pa. ANNE MARTIN attended 
the ceremony. They traveled in the United 
States for a month before taking up resi- 
dence in Rome where Adalberto works for 
Mohawk Data Sciences and Barbara is 
continuing work in archaeology for Prof. 
Brown at the American Academy in Rome. 
Address: Via Cadoline, 3, Rome, Italy. 

DAVID M. BLODGETT has entered the 
University of California, Berkeley, under a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for 1970-71 
(See Page 14). 

HAROLD BYERS spent the summer 
studying violin in Siena, Italy. This year he 
is playing with the Syracuse Symphony and 
the Cazenovia Quartet. 

Mrs. THOMAS A. COPELAND (HANNAH 
CASE) is an assistant professor of French 
at Slippery Rock College. 

JOHN A. CRAMER and Karen Sue Brown 
were married Sept. 12 in Fostoria, Ohio. 
EDWARD W. JACOBSON was best man. 
Karen graduated from Ohio University and 
received an M.S. in library science from the 
Univ. of Kentucky. John is working towards 
his Ph.D. in chemistry at Ohio University. 
Address: A-207 Mill St. Apts., Athens, Ohio 
45701. 

Mr. and Mrs. JERRY P. GOLLUB (WEN-. 
DY LEEBOV) have moved to 791 College 
Ave., Haverford, Pa. 19041 where Jerry is 
assistant professor of physics at Haverford 
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College and Wendy is working with the 
Affective Education Development Project 
in Philadelphia public schools. Jerry com- 
pleted work for his Ph.D. in low tempera- 
ture physics and Wendy completed thesis 
research in human development at Harvard 
last year. 

EDWARD LOPEMAN, t, is pastor of the 
First Federated Church of N, Jackson, Ohio. 
He and his wife have announced the ar- 
rival of their second son, Gregory Steven, 
born June 20 in N. Jackson. Douglas Ed- 
ward is 21. 

L. FREDERICK MARAFFIE and GISELA 
DEPKAT are members of the newly-formed 
Virginia Commonwealth University String 
Quartet, a combined venture of the Rich- 
mond Symphony Orchestra and VCU. Fred 
plays second violin and Gisela plays cello. 

WILLIAM H. MOLL is assistant professor 
of mathematics at the University of Ten- 
nessee. He received his M.A. from Colum- 
bia. 

M. MICHAEL MORSE, t, left his position 
as executive director of the Oberlin Com- 
munity Foundation Nov. 1 to become asso- 
ciate minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Montclair, N. J. 

BARBARA MULLER, folk singer and 
guitarist, is teaching in the communications 
division of Seminole Junior College, San- 
ford, Fla. 

SAMUEL A. SHERER is an attorney and 
advisor in the office of the area director for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. He received his J.D. from Harvard in 
June, and his M.A. in city planning from 
M.1.T. in September. Address: 524 Putnam 
Ave., Apt. 3, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

ROBERT E. SMITH, MAT, is assistant 
principal at Henley Jr. High School, Univer- 
sity City, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID VAN EPPS, A.M.t, 
are the parents of a daughter, Heather Lin, 
born Sept. 12. 
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Mrs. Ronald A. Baumann (CECILIA L. 
CLOUGHLY) is chairman of the German 
department at Elmhurst (Ill.) College. Ad- 
dress: 114 Prospect Ave., Elmhurst, 60126. 

ROBERT H. CHARTOFF has joined the 
law faculty at UCLA. 

BEVERLY KAY CULVER received her 
M.M. in piano from the University of Col- 
orado in August. 

GEORGE H. EDWARDS is teaching theory 
at New England Conservatory. 

ANITA S. MINEAR and Fritz Fahrni of 
Switzerland were married Aug. 29 in West 
Newbury, Vt. Mrs. John M. Russell (SUSAN 
B. HAYDEN) and Mrs. Augustin Douoguih 
(CLARICE B. SHEDD) attended the wed- 
ding. The Fahrnis are living at 907 Elm- 
wood, Evanston, Ill. 60202, where Fritz is 
completing his Ph.D. in fluid dynamics at 
Illinois Institute of Technology. They plan 
to move to Fribourg, Switzerland, when he 
completes his degree in mid-December. The 
Fahrnis climbed Mt: Oberlin in Glacier Na- 
tional Park on their recent camping and 
climbing trip to the American and Canadian 
Rockies. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT FISCHER are liv- 
ing at 17 E. Millside Manor, Delran, N. J. 
08015, where Bob is employed by the 
Guidance Center of Camden County in 
Cherry Hill. He received his Ph.D. in clin- 
ical psychology from the Univ. of Mass. j 

PHILIP G. FURIA received his Ph.D. in 
English from the University of Iowa last 
August. His wife (KAREN JOHHNSON) 
received her M.A. in English. 

JOAN C, GILBERT, concert pianist, was 
guest artist of the Orpheus Music Club, a 
member of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, when they opened their 1970-71 
season Sept. 26 in Blytheville, Ark. For the 
past year and a half, Joan has been studying 
in Rome with Maestro Guido Agosti at the 
Conservatoire di Musica S2nta Cecilia. 

Mrs. Richard T. Kent (SUSAN K. HAR- 
GRAVE) is now an assistant in the music 
and art department of the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) 
Public Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY R. KUSHNER have 
moved to 1612 Hopkins St., Berkeley, Calif. 
WI0l where he is doing post-doctoral re- 
search at the Univ. of California, and his 
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HUGH B. JOHNSON, ’52, chairman 
of the music department at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, became 
music director of the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Pittsburgh Dec. 1. A former 
Oberlin Conservatory faculty mem- 
ber, Hugh will commute to Pittsburgh 
from Indiana, Pa. 


wife, Deena, is working for her M.A. in 
English and American literature at San 
Francisco State. Sidney received his Ph.D. 
and his wife received her B.A. from Bran- 
deis last June. 

BERT L. LATRAN JR. returned from a 
three-year tour with the Army in Kaiser- 
Slautern, Germany, in September. While 
there, he traveled extensively and went 
skiing in Austria, Switzerland and Liechten- 
stein. He and his wife, Judith Anne, were 
in Oberlin visiting his parents for a week 
during his 30-day leave. On Oct. 30, Bert 
reported to Vietnam for a year’s tour of 
duty. His wife is living at Box 609, Ingle- 
side, Tex. 78362, where Bert’s mail will be 
received. 

LYNN M. OLSON is living at 25 Hickory 
Pl., Apt. H-4, Chatham, N. J. 07928 where 
she is on the technical staff in the Math- 
ematics Research Center at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in Murray Hill. She received 
her Ph.D. in applied math at Wisconsin last 
June and spent six weeks last summer back- 
packing in the Alaskan wilderness with 
three friends. 

Mrs. William P. Person (MARGARET K. 
HENR!CH) is teaching in the public schools 
of White Plains, N. Y. 

DAVID STEWART and Christine Losacco 
were married Sept. 5 in Delmar, N. Y. 
Oberlinians present were JEAN L. DOYLE, 
RALPH E. POCHODA, and Mrs. Charles F. 
Hohmann (Mary Norton Hohmann, ’70). 
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Mrs. Avron Coleman (CAROL BUCK) is 
living at 321 W. 55 St., Apt. 41, N. Y., N. Y. 
She is a member of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra. She and her husband, also 
a cellist, met while playing in the Princeton 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID DUTTON (Beverly 
Biggs, 66) spent part of last summer in 
France and Germany buying instruments 
and music for the Spokane Baroque Con- 
sort. This chamber group, formed last year, 
has been playing a number of concerts in 
the area and plans an out-of-state tour this 
Some of the music found by the 


winter. 
Duttons included copies of unpublished 
manuscripts by Sammartini, Graun, and 
Telemann. David is principal oboist of the 


Spokane Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Eagle (BARBARA 


G. MONROE) adopted a son, Devin Mat- 


thew, last April. He was born Oct. 11, 1969, 
and joins Herb, 9, Megan, 415, and Jonna 
215. Herb has been designated as the first 
junior fellow in the new University of 
Michigan Society of Fellows, and will re- 
ceive a three-year grant which will allow 
the family to spend next year in Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union, starting in 
May 1971 and returning in September 1972. 

ROGER EMANUELS received his M.M. 
degree in cello from Indiana University and 
is instructor of music at the University of 
Evansville (Ind.) He also is principal cellist 
of the Evansville Philharmonic. Address: 
1011 Putnam, Evansville, Ind, 47713. 

WILLIAM K. FOGERTY left Vietnam last 
December and is living at 615 Laven-Del 
Ln., Kirkwood, Mo. 63122. 

DAVID G. KARRO and Eleanor Love 
Hastings were married Aug. 8 in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Wytheville, Va. Eleanor 
graduated from Elmira College and received 
her masters from the University of Wis- 
consin. David is an attorney for the Legal 
Aid Society of the Roanoke Vallev. They 
are living at 5218 Lancelot La., Roanoke, 
Va. 24019. 

G. ERVIN MONROE who plays lead 
guitar, bass, flute, and sings for the “Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis,’ an eight-man en- 
semble, is the composer of most of the 
music on the group’s new London album, 
“Svmphonic Metamorphosis.” 

M.. BIDEZ EMBRY, M:AVI, and CHRIS- 
TOPHER JOHN PARKER received their 
M.A. degrees in art from the University of 
Iowa in August. 

Mrs. Kenneth G. Powell (ROSALIND 
WHITNEY), mezzo soprano, gave a public 
recital Oct. 13 at the Ferry Music and Arts 
Building at Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, N. J. (Kenneth, ’65) instruc- 
tor of choral music and instrumental music, 
accompanied her. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES G. 
SCHEPEL JR. have adopted Kimberly 
Lynne, born Aug. 15. 

BERNHARD H. SINGSEN, M.D., is living 
at 921 South Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 92651 and is on active duty with the 
Navy. He was at Children’s Hospital of Los 
Angeles for two years. 

RICHARD I. SININGER received his M.A. 
in education from Miami (Ohio) University 
in August. 

Mrs. Ralph J. Ward (CONSTANCE CHAP- 
MAN) is teaching sixth grade half time in 
the Benton-Carroll-Salem School District in 
Oak Harbor, Ohio. Her husband, '62, is high 
school band director and district music 
supervisor in the same system. 
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Mr. and Mrs. FRANK J. ANDERSON (Di- 
ane M. Rydell, ’64) have moved to 1315 
Avalon Drive, San Jose, Calif. 95125 where 
Frank is assistant professor of geology at 
San Jose State College. His main area of 
teaching is geological engineering, but he 
also is developing courses in environmental 
geology and studying problems peculiar to 
that area, such as landslides and earth- 
quakes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Chassler (BEVERLY 
BALL) have announced the arrival of 
Zachariah, April 6 in Oregon, Wis. 

PAULA CULP appeared as concerto solo- 
ist with the Minnesota Orchestra performing 
the Concerto for Percussion by Andre Joli- 
vet. She is a permanent member of the 
orchestra and teaches at the Univ. of 
Minnesota and MacPhail Center of Perform- 
ing Arts. She vacationed in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Austria last summer. 

ROBERT C. ELLICKSON is an assistant 
professor of law at the University of South- 
ern California’s Law Center. 

After four years in San Francisco, SUSAN 
FREESE is living at 110 Canton Rd., Gran- 
by, Conn. 06035, where she is working at the 
Aetna Insurance Co. as an actuarial clerk. 
Her work involves a lot of Fortran IV pro- 
gramming which she learned while working 
for Aetna. She also is an active member of 
the church of the Latter-day Saints. 

PRISCILLA FULLERTON, assistant pro- 
fessor at Edinboro (Pa.) State College, per- 
formed Beethoven's “Piano Concerto No, 8 
in C Minor, Op. 37’ with the Theil College 
Orchestra and artist-in-residence quartet in 
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its 200th anniversary concert which was 
dedicated to Beethoven. 

STEPHEN GUNZENHAUSER, who teaches 
music history at Long Island University, has 
been named to direct the new chamber or- 
chestra at the University’s Brooklyn Center. 
The orchestra will play music not in the 
standard concert repertoire. 

Mr. and Mrs. LUDLOW B. HALLMAN III, 
(MARY MAYALL) have moved from Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Maine, where he is instructing 
voice, training the oratorio chorus, and 
starting an opera workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Maine in Orono, Mary is teaching at 
Colby College and is concertmistress of the 
Colby Community Orchestra. She also is in 
the violin section of the Bangor Symphony. 

KEITH A. LARSON is visiting lecturer in 
music history at the Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES M. MILLER JR. 
(ANN MARIE OBRESSA), voice faculty 
members at Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., opened the 1970-71 Shenandoah artist 
series Sept. 29 at Shenandoah College and 
Conservatory of Music, Winchester, Va. The 
duet-recital was of particular interest to 
the Winchester audience, as Winchester is 
Jim’s hometown. 

G. THOMAS MITCHELL was promoted 
from associate actuary to second vice presi- 
dent for pensions at Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in Columbus, Ohio. He joined 
the company in 1969. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRED MORITZ (KIRSTIN 
SHAFER) and their two-year-old daughter, 
Kara Ann, have moved to 30 Cedar St., 
Tappan, N. Y. 10983 after two years in Hong 
Kong and Taiwan. Fred is spending a year 
at Columbia studying journalism and plans 
to return to the Far East in a year to be 
a foreign correspondent. 

JAMES H. PAUL will conduct the third 
concert of the St. Louis Philharmonic Or- 
chestra next March 18. He has selected 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony No. 8 as 
the principal piece for the concert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Prestel (CORNELTA H. 
DOLAN) are living at Johannes-Filzer 
Strasse 57, A-5020, Salzburg, Austria, where 
Cornelia has set up a separate music room. 
This winter she will go on a two-month 
tour as ‘Rosina’ in Rossini’s ‘‘Barber of 
Seville,’’ and then sing in a series of con- 
certs in February and March in northern 
Bavaria. Kurt taught a course in choral 
conducting in Estoril, Portugal, in Septem- 
ber. 

FRANK W. SARR JR., M.A.T., is the head 
of Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.’s 
expanded insurance brokerage operations in 
the Lehigh Valley, Pa. Frank works with 
independent general insurance agents in the 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton area. 

Mrs. Albert L. Sorenson (MARTHA M. 
DYSON) is a= postdoctoral trainee in 
neurophysiology in the department of 
neurology at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York. She received her 
Ph.D. in zoology from the University of 
Washington in 1969. Her husband, Lee, is 
teaching in the department of biology at 
Brooklyn College. 

EDWARD E. SWENSON is an assistant 
professor of music at Ithaca College, N. Y. 
He also is completing work for his Ph.D. in 
musicology at Cornell. 

THOMAS A. ZENER has formed a law 
partnership with Jack K. Mandel under the 
firm name of Mandel and Zener. Their of- 
fice is located at 730 N. Euclid St., Suite 115, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92801. 
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ROBERT L. BARNETT is division plant 
superintendent with Ohio Bell in Akron. He 
had been associated with Cincinnati Bell for 
eight years. He and Kathleen are living at 
692 North Willow, Kent, Ohio 44240. 

JOEL BRAINARD has entered Cornell's 
Ph.D. program in environmental systems 
engineering, after spending two years teach- 
ing math at Talladega (Ala.) College. 
Friends passing through the Ithaca area 
who wish to invite him out to dinner should 
contact him at 607-272-2929. Address: 305 
Oak Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 

Dr. PETER J. DE BELL JR. has been 
elected to membership in the Undersea 
Medical Society. This society was founded 
in April 1967 to aid the advancement of 
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LESLIE M. LISLE, ’55, 
tural affairs officer for the State De- 
partment, and Sayed Farouk Al-Tay- 
eb, director general of Sudan’s de- 
partment of posts and telegraph, ex- 
amine first day covers at the opening 
of a stamp exhibit “Africa Honors 


(left), cul- 


Apollo” at the American Cultural 
Center in Khartoum Nov. 3. The ex- 
hibit included mint stamps and first 
day covers issued by the U.S. and 17 
African countries commemorating the 
voyage of Apollo 11. 


undersea medicine and _ its 
sciences. 

A composition by EDWIN DUGGER, 
“Music for Synthesizer and Six Instru- 
ments,’ is featured on the second record of 
the Acoustic Research Contemporary Music 
Project for 1970. Acoustic Research Inc. (24 
Thorndike St., Cambridge, Mass.) is a group 
of musicians who provide funds and techni- 
cal support so modern composers can record 
the music of today for as large an audience 
as modern technology can offer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Hager (RUTH 
ANN HANLIN) are taking a four-year 
course at Palmer Chiropractic College in 
*Davenport, Iowa. 

DENNIS REDMONT, Associated Press cor- 
respondent, his wife, Manuela, and three- 
month-old Michael had a private audience 
with Pope Paul to say farewell as Dennis 
left his duties at the Vatican to become 
chief of the bureau of the Associated Press, 
Caixa Postal 72-ZC-00, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
sil. Dennis covered the Vatican and ac- 
companied the pontiff on trips to Portugal, 
Turkey, and Uganda for three years. 
MAURY STERN is also in Rio finishing up a 
research project on Brazilian politics and 
they have ‘‘met up.” 

NORMAN H. RODY, t, director of volun- 
teer training and coordinator of group 
therapy program at Pontiac (Mich.) General 
Hospital Outpatient Clinic, is leader of a 
course entitled, “Fight Training for Love 
and Understanding,’ at Oakland University. 
The course is onlv onen to couples. 

HOWARD J. SINGER is living at 136 
Baltrusol Way, Springfield, N. J. 07081, 
where he is an assistant professor in biology 
at Jersey City State College. He teaches 
Urban Ecology which is being taught for 
the first time there. In August, he received 
his Ph.D. in molecular biology from Tufts 
University. 


supporting 
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Mr. and Mrs. ALLAN D. BIRNEY (ANN 
RYLANDS) have moved to Allentown, Pa., 
where he is on the music department faculty 


at Cedar Crest College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark L. Dorff (ELIZABETH 
GARRAHAN) adopted Kevin Charles last 
April when he was 5 days old. He joins, 
Tracy, 8, and Gregory, 3. The Dorffs live at 
10708 Snow Heights N.E., Albuquerque, N. 
M. 87122, where Mark is pastor of Asbury 
United Methodist Church. 

JUNE C. GOUSTRA is teaching emotion- 
ally disturbed junior high children in Liv- 
onia, Mich. She received her M.A. in edu- 
cation from the U. of Michigan last May. 
Address: 509 N. Main St., Apt. 5, Ann Arbor 
48104, 
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CATHERINE W. PIERCE and Thomas E. 


Brelsford were married June 24. She teaches 
strings in elementary and junior high in 
Battle Creek public schools and her husband 
teaches marketing at Kellogg Community 
College. Address: 242 Oriole Dr., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 49017. 

CURTIS COFFEE, member of the newly- 
formed woodwind quintet at Eastern Wash- 
ington State College, gave a flute concert 
Sept. 26 in Battelle-Northwest Auditorium, 
Richland, Wash., sponsored by the Camer- 
ata Musica. His wife, Gail, accompanied 
him on the piano and flute. They have per- 
formed as members of the American Sym- 
phony and the New Hampshire Symphony 
and appeared together in recitals in Chicago 
and Boston. 

MARK H. FURSTENBURG is associate di- 
rector of the newly-iormed Police Founda- 
tion in Washington. He works under Char- 
les Rogovin, former administrator of the 
Justice department’s Law Eniorcement As- 
sistance Administration. The foundation was 
created July: 22 by the Ford Foundation to 
be “the largest private agency in the coun- 
try concerned exciusively with police work,”’ 
and was given $30 million with which to 
work. The foundation will act as a broker 
between the local (police) department and 
top scholars and business executives. 

HOWARD D. REITZ received his Ph.D. in 
music from the Univeisity of Colorado in 
August. 

HOWARD ROWLAND is teaching Arabic 
at the University of Arizona. He is almost 
finished with his Ph.D. dissertation for the 
Univ. of Michigan which concerns the Arab- 
Israeli contlict as Arab novelists and short 
story writers have portrayed it in their 
works. 

After a year in which her husband was on 
leave from the University of Massachusetts 
for research at Stanford Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Dann Sargent (ALICE GOLDSTEIN) have 
returned to Amherst, Mass. She has a new 
position as director of community develop- 
ment and human relations program, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, and is hoping to com- 
plete her Ph.D. degree there. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARVI SINKA have joined 
the faculty at the Birmingham (Mich.) 
Conservatory of Music. Arvi teaches piano 
and his wife, Brenda, teaches voice. He 
went to Birmingham after a prolonged stay 
in Europe as a free-lance pianist, opera 
coach and journalist. He also is organist- 
director at the Beverly Hills United Meth- 
odist Church. Brenda was leading soprano 
at the Rendsburg Opera in Germany and 
plans to tour the U. S. as Donna Elvira in 
“Don Giovanni.” She is soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Royal Oak. 

RICHARD P. TUCKER has been selected 
to appear in the 1970 edition of Outstanding 
Young Men of America. 


1959 


Mr. and Mrs. LEE GRIFFEY and their 
three children have moved to 3648 Duchess 
Ct., Downers Grove, Ill. 60515, where Lee is 
central division manager of the Cloron Co. 

LAWRENCE WEBB and Janice Lynn Zel- 
nick were married Aug. 9 in Valla Chapel, 
McHenry, Ill. Larry is a chemistry professor 
at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
His wife, a graduate of Millikin University, 
is affiliated with Pretty Penny Shoppee, 
Western Springs, Ill. After a honeymoon 
on Aruba, Dutch West Indies, the Webbs 
settled in Chicago’s South Shore neighbor- 
hood. 
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RadIph W. Burhans, ’48, has invent- 
ed a “digital harp,” a new style of 
keyboard musical instrument. 

The electronic device produces a 
variety of sounds ranging from bell- 
like qualities to bird chirps, and the 
sounds of the sea surf to the blast of 
police sirens. Playing it is similar to 
playing a harpsichord, however the 
prototype does not sound like one. 

Burhans is research engineer in 
Ohio University’s department of 
electrical engineering. He studied 
chemistry at Oberlin. In October he 
read a paper in New York on an- 
other device, a “simplified sound 
synthesizer.” 


1958 


Mrs. George K. Beach (BARBARA J. 
KRES) is teaching children’s classes at the 
new quarters for the Cleveland Modern 
Dance Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Daykin (JOANNE 
L. DEARDORFF) have a son, Lawrence 
Eric, who was a year old on Oct. 6. Joanne 
is a full-time homemaker, but hopes to do 
some private teaching or substitute teaching 
in the schools there. Address: 7447 Sylvan 
Dr., Twin Lakes, Kent, Ohio 44240. 

CAROLINE ARNOLD Henning played in 
the Cherubini Requiem directed by Robert 
Shaw at Kent State last June. A _ local 
church has had her cantata, ‘‘The Great 
Flood,” performed there, and has scheduled 
a couple of her other compositions for this 
year. Carol has two children, Alys, 6, and 
Seth, 5. 

TONY MUSANTE JR. has the male lead 
in “The Bird with the Crystal Plumage, 
now playing at theaters in the U.S. The 
film was imported from Italy and released 
in the U.S. during August. Reviewers have 
called it a ‘‘mystery of old-fashioned 
Variety.” . 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. PENDLETON 
(ELSA L. W. PENDLETON) moved to 5525 
Westmont Rd., Whittier, Calif. 90601, where 
Bob ig associate professor of mathematics 
and chairman of the department at Whittier 


College. Elsa received her M.S. in library 
sclence fromm Louisiana State Univ. last May 

Mr. and Mr: Richard A. Zimmerman 
(SANDRA L. KREMER) are living at Rad- 
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cliff House, C 259, 1000 Conestoga Rd., Rose- 


poet Pa. 19010. Dick is a student at Whar- 
on. 


1957 


JIM FIXX has left Life Magazine, where 
he was a senior editor, to work on free 
lance writing and consulting assignments. 
He currently has a marketing assignment 
for the New York Times involving publica- 
tion of various Times articles in book form. 
Mrs, Fixx (MARY DURLING) recently re- 
ceived her 10-year provisional certificate 
from the State of Connecticut to teach in 
grades 1-12. She has been teaching first 
graders parttime, 

Dr. CONSTANCE K. RAMSEY was mar- 
ried to John C. Fitzgerald June 29. Address: 
65 Maryland Plaza, St. Louis, Mo. 63108. 

AKOWNE Tey. STRAUSBAUGH, assistant profes- 
sor of music at Cornell (lowa) College, par- 
ticipated in a piano master class given by 
Jean-Marie Darre at Ithaca College in July 
where she met Mrs. Joseph Shakes (Shirley 
D. Almanrode, '55) who also was enrolled in 
the class. Joy also was selected to perform 
for the Mu Epsilon National Convention 
at the Shoreham in Washington on Aug. 23 
where she found Mrs. E. §S. Berry (Betty 
Cushman, ’56) in the audience. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. GLENN E. SWOPE 
(CAROLE M. TEMPEST) and their five 
children have moved to Steubenville, Ohio, 
where he is pastor of Zion United Church of 
Christ and First Congregational Church. 


ee ee Pee 
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ROBERT W. GEISSINGER, who works in 
the music selection department at NBC 
headquarters at the RCA building in New 
York, is, in conjunction with his associate, 
Mrs. Prebe Haas, engaged in setting up a 
musical background library for NBC Enter- 
prises. They recently got a group of 
musicians together in Europe and taped nine 
hours of music for different specified 
moods, such as Americana, sports, pastoral, 
marches, industrial, and fashion. They are 
selling the service to others, both domestic 
and foreign broadcasters, to supplement the 
many libraries already in existence. Bob 
has been with Music Selection for 10 years. 

M. KIPLINGER HINE JR. has received a 
citation from the U. S. Army for his con- 
tributions to a complex electronic research 


program. 
Mrs. JOHN T. HOFMANN JR. (CAROL 
BARRETT) is an instructor of music at 


Fredonia (N. Y.) State University College. 

Rev. C. S. MORGAN, t, minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Pittsfield 
and of the New Rye Congregational Church 
of Epsom, N. H., has been granted a Th.D. 
from Harvard Divinity School for his dis- 
sertation entitled, ‘‘The Comparative Influ- 
ence of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke on 
Christian Literature Before Irenaeus.” His 
degree will be conferred at the March 1971 
commencement. 

Mary Anne Naumer (MARY ANNE SIN- 
GLETON) is currently teaching at Cabrillo 
College, Aptos, Calif., where she joined the 
department of English in September. She is 
finishing her Ph.D. at the University of 
Oregon. She has two children, a daughter, 
Karina, 18, and a son, Helmuth, 11. Address: 
318 Arthur Street, Aptos, Calif. 95003. 

Dr. A. LAWRENCE ROSE and Stephanie 
Heller Oka were married Sept. 6 at Temple 
Beth Sholom, Miami, Fla. He is in private 
practice in Miami Beach and Key Biscayne 
and has been in charge of the opthalmology 
service of Mt. Sinai Hospital for the past 
year. His wife is a senior at the University 
of Miami’s school of education. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Simkin (JANE BAD- 
GER) have announced the birth of their 
first child, Brenda Rose, July 18 in Poplar 
Ridge, N. Y. Although Paul is a mechanical 
engineer, he is currently self employed as a 
piano technician. In February, Jane com- 
pleted the admission to the candidacy ex- 
aminations for a Ph.D. at Cornell, but her 
new daughter is now competing with her 
work on a dissertation. 

BURNS H. WESTON, professor of law at 
the University of Iowa, received his J.S.D, 
from Yale last June. 


ee 


1955 
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LESLIE ADAMS JR. has completed his 
general examination for the doctorate at 
Ohio State and hopes to finish his disserta- 
tion by next summer. In the meantime, he 
is teaching music education at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and is directing the 85-voice 
concert choir. The Choir will give a concert 
Nov. 22. On Nov. 24 Leslie will be guest 
clinician at the Cheyenne Conference An- 
nual Vocal Clinic in Quinter, Kan., where he 
will conduct the 45-voice honors choir and 
the 350-voice massed choir in an all-day 
session. 

Mrs. RUTH CORWIN Meyer is an as- 
sistant professor of music at Western State 
Collese of Colorado, Gunnison. She received 
her Ph.D. in musical arts from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado last August. 


Eee 


1954 
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CHARLES HABERNIGG is living at 232 
Opihikao Way, Kaupa Isle, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96821, where he is a trial lawyer with Carl- 
smith, Carlsmith, Wickman, and Case at- 
torneys. 
GEORGE G. KAUFMAN is John Rodger’s 
professor of banking and finance at the Uni- 


1970 Directory 

The Directory of the Class of 
1970, listing addresses, occupations 
and personal news, has been com- 
piled by the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling and published 
by the Alumni Association. Copies 
have been sent to members of the 
classes of 1970 and 1971. Others 
may secure free copies by writing 
to Miss Dorothy M. Smith, Director, 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling, Peters Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velop and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Name Class 
pre Pah CEES MRT A aiat aye 
Ror Mania af Waa ass "ar State Zip Code 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


versity of Oregon. He left the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago after 10 years of 
service, and was visiting professor of eco- 
nomies at the Univ. of Southern California 
last spring. Address: 2345 Patterson St., 
Eugene, Ore. 97405. 

NORMAN E. THOMPSON has become an 
instructional consultant for TIES (Total In- 
formation for Educational Svstems) in St. 
Paul, Minn. Address: 1925 W. County Rd. 
B2) St. Paul 55113; 


1953 


JOHN S. STINE was elected a mortgage 
officer of the Equitable Trust Co. in Balti- 
more. He has been on the bank’s staff since 
1969. 


1952 


DANIEL O. FLETCHER is acting chairman 
of economics at Denison. 

A composition by EDWIN LONDON, “‘Por- 
traits of Three Ladies,” is featured on the 
third record of the Acoustic Research Con- 
temporary Music Project for 1970. Acoustic 
Research (24 Thorndike St., Cambridge, 
Mass.) is a group of musicians interested in 
providing funds and technical support so 
that modern composers can record the 
music of today to reach as large an audi- 
ence as modern technology can offer. 

RAY P. WHITMAN is general manager, 
laundry sales to Sears, Roebuck and Co. for 
the Whirlpool Corp. His office is in the 
Benton Harbor-St. Joseph area in Michigan. 
Ray has been with Whirlpool for 14 years, 
most recently in St. Paul, Minn. 


1951 


JOSEPH G. COLEMAN is in charge of the 
woodwind department at the Bryn Mawr 
Conservatory of Music. He teaches clarinet 
and bassoon. 

MARSH W. NOTTINGHAM is chief geolo- 
gist of the Canadian division of Calgary 
Crude Oil Ltd. and Texas Crude Oil Co. 

BRAD WILLIAMS is information officer 
for the county superintendent of public 
schools, Palm Beach, Fla., but continues as 
publisher of the Oberlin News-Tribune and 
president of the Oberlin Printing Co. The 
Palm Beach News reported that Brad shaved 
his beard because school rules prohibited 
students from growing beards. 


1950 


ROBERT E. COLLINS is studying at Ball 
State, Muncie, Ind., while his wife and 
children remain in Portland, Ore. 

NIKOS PSACHAROPOULOS, a member 
of the American Academy in Rome, will 
begin a book on Chekhov, and in January 
he will go to Russia to continue his re- 
search, 

JAMES J. RELYEA is administrative co- 
ordinator of professional services for the 
Catholic Counseling Center in Cleveland. 


1949 


RICHARD D. HATHAWAY and his family 
spent his sabbatical year in England at 
Woodbrooke College, Birmingham. He was 
recently promoted to professor of English 
at State University College, New Platz, N. Y. 


1948 


ALTA STONER Spindle and Alan B. Car- 
ter were married Aug. 4. 

JANE MOLDEN, t, is campus co-ordinator 
for the Consortium in Higher Education for 
Special Services (CHESS) at Grand View 
College, Des Moines. CHESS, funded by a 
$110,000 federal grant, provides educational 
and counseling services to disadvantaged 
and physically handicapped students. 

FRANK SCOCOZZA, concertmaster of the 
New Jersey Symphony Orchestra since 1961, 
felt right at home when the orchestra 
opened its season with a concert at his 
alma mater, Barringer High School, Oct. 18. 


42 


DONALD R. LONGMAN, ’32, has 
been elected executive vice president 
of Schering Corp., international phar- 
maceutical manufacturer. He has been 
group vice president for domestic op- 


erations. He joined Schering in 1963 
after nearly 30 years of marketing and 
general management experience and 
service with gcvernment agencies and 
university faculties. 


1947 
Mrs. Ethel C. Leonard (ETHEL V. E. 
CHADSEY) is living at Box 24, Windsor, 


N. Y. 13865, where she is an elementary li- 
brarian at Windsor Central School. She has 
three children, Thomas, Barbara and 
Steven. 

Mrs. PATRICIA MILLAR Weimer is a 
school psychologist in Plainfield, N. J. 


1946 


NATALIE HINDERAS launched her 1970- 
71 season with the release of an album, 
“Natalie Hinderas Plays Music by Black 
Composers.”’ In addition to television ap- 
pearances to promote the album, Miss Hin- 
deres has a heavy schedule of concerts 
throughout the country, including a stay at 
Millersville (Pa.) State College, where she 
will particinate as an artist in residence. 

Dr. C. ARDEN MILLER, vice chancellor of 
health sciences at the University of N. Car- 
olina, has resigned effective Feb. 1 to as- 
sume professional duties in the department 
of maternal and child health at the School 
of Public Health in Chapel Hill. 


1945 


Katherine J. Karlsrud, 1970’s Miss New 
York State, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmond Karlsrud (CAROLYN E. SHO- 
LUND). Katherine is a sophomore harp 
major at the Manhattan School of Musie and 
her father is a soloist with the Metropolitan 
Opera. Mrs. Karlsrud is soprano soloist at 
the Larchmont Ave. Church and the Jewish 
Community Center in White Plains and has 
ten private piano students. 


1944 


WILLIAM H. HAMILTON JR. is the new 
dean at Portland State College, Ore. 

FRED R. REPLOGLE received an MS. in 
management from Florida State University 
in August. He is QC supervisor for the 
Bendix ALSEP program at the Kennedy 
Space Center. 


1943 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. LEW:S A. BRINER, 
t, are living at 2509 Frederick Ave., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 49001, where he is one of three 
co-pastors of the First Presbyterian Church. 
The congregation numbe:s more than 2,300 
members aiid is the only one of its denomin- 
ation in the U. S. to have three co-pastors 
serving on a rotating basis. 

DAVID S. CARSON and Mrs. Carole Cor- 
dill Long were married Aug. 5. Carole 
is a graduate of Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., and was a social worker at 
the Glenwood State Hospital School for the 
Mentally Retarded. Between them, they 
have three children; Dave’s two sons, David 
Jr., 16, and Douglas, 12, and Carole’s daugh- 
ter, Allison, 5. Address: 10467 Wright St., 
Omaha, Neb. 68124. 

VLADIMIR DUPRE has been elected ex- 
ecutive director of the NTL Institute for 
Applied Behavioral Science, Washington. 
The institute is an independent, non-profit 
organization, offering training, research, 
consultation, and publications programs in 
the applied behavioral sciences. It is asso- 
ciated with the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

MARIE FROJEN Winterhaler and Roger 
S. Peterson were married Aug. 23 in Los 
Angeles. One of the first employees of St. 
John’s College in Santa Fe, Marie resigned 
her position as assistant dean of the college 
to which she had been named last year. Her 
husband is a tutor at the College. 


1942 


Mrs. HENRY S. BENNETT (MILDRED 
WOODARD) is a diagnostician for the 
Riverview (Mich.) Community schools. 


1941 


Mrs. Lachlan F. Blair (MARY A. NOVOT- 
NY) is president of the Champaign County 
(Ill.) League of Women Voters. 

HORACE F. (RED) KENNEDY has be- 
come vice president in charge of the com- 
mercial loan department of the Trenton 
(N. J.) Trust Co. He formerly was senior 
commercial loan officer of the Summit and 
Elizabeth Trust Co. He and his wife (Lois 
Reinhardt, ’43) and their five children will 
move to the Mercer County area. 


1939 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Donald Mott (DORO- 
THEA CARR) are living in Farmington, Pa., 
where they are managing the newly-opened 
Nemacolin Inn. The Inn is connected with 
the Nemacolin Trail Hunting Reserves lo- 
cated in S.W. Pennsylvania near Ft. Neces- 
sity. 


1937 


Mrs. Alice A. Sivertsen (ALICE FERGU- 
SON) has moved from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Woodrow, Colo., where she is teaching 
English and German at Woodlin School. 


1936 


FRANK W. MELCHER, head of the water 
technology section, Investigation Laborator- 
ies Department, Coca-Cola USA, has ac- 
cepted membership on the Industrial Water 
Services Committee of the American Water 
Works Association. He will represent the 
soft drink industry through his membership 
on this committee which is composed of 
professionals in particular industries who 
are concerned with water supply practices. 


1935 


CLIFTON P. GRANT has become vice 


president of technology for General Cable 
Corp., Bayonne, N. J. He is responsible for 
all research and development, central en- 
gineering and manufacturing, as well as 
quality assurance activities. 
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ROBERT D. FISHER, ’26, has been 
appointed to President Nixon’s 14- 
member Commission on Federal Sta- 
tistics. The group will meet monthly 
in Washington to plan for the reor- 
ganization of the government’s sta- 
tistical programs and will have a 
committee, chaired by Fisher, to deal 
with problems concerning invasion of 
individual privacy. The Fishers (Bet- 
ty Woodruff, ’26) have lived at 17 
Portuguese Bend Road, Rolling Hills, 
Calif., a suburb of Los Angeles, for 25 
years. 


1934 


JOHN LYDENBERG, professor of English 
and American studies at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., has been 
named to appear in the 1970 edition of 
“Outstanding Educators of America.” 


1933 


JOHN R. BROWN JR. has been elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of Newark 
State College. 


1932 
Mrs. Harold E. Barlow (MARY FAITH 
BARBER) was chairman of the planning 


committee for the fourth annual Silver 
Lake Antiques Sale and Show Oct. 9-10 in 
Silver Lake Village, Ohio. Leading dealers 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania showed ex- 
tensive collections. 


1930 


When THOMAS W. WILLIAMS retired as 
professor of music at Knox College after 32 
years, the city of Galesburg, IIll., set a day 
aside as “Tom and Emilie Williams Day.” 
Knox College, the Galesburg Community 
Chorus, the Central Congregational Church, 
the Galesburg Civic Music Association, the 
Musician’s club, and the Knox County 
YMCA got together to pay tribute to Tom 
and Emile for their many contributions to 
their community, especially in the area of 
music. The Williamses have moved to a 
year-round home on Crystal Lake in Frank- 
fort, Mich., where Tom is director of the 
Congregational Summer Assembly. They 
will return to Galesburg next Spring to pre- 
sent a special concert under the auspices of 
the Civic Music Association. 
=_ El 
1929 


When Dr. Emma Boose Tucker of Mar- 
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garet Wagner House in Cleveland Heights 
became 100 years old Oct. 20, her four 
children Dr. W.LLIAM B., TUCKER, Dr. 
MARGARET E. TUCKER, Dr. Arthur Ss. 
Tucker, 385, and Dr. Francis C. Tucker, ’37, 
Save her a huge sheet cake with the lucky 
number ‘100” in her favorite flavor, choco- 
late. Dr. Tucker and her late husband, 
Francis, were medical missionaries in China 
for 39 years and then served in the Ken- 
tucky mountains at the Pine Mountain Com- 
munity Hospital. Mrs. Tucker has lived at 
Margaret Wagner House for 10 years and is 
known as the “Singing Lady” there because 
she loves to burst into song. In addition to 
her four doctor children she has nine grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 


1928 


EDGAR B., GAUSBY, vice president and 
secretary of the Warner & Swasey Co., has 
been elected to the firm’s board of directors. 
He joined the company in 1928, became as- 
sistant treasurer in 1942, secretary in 1951, 
ee has been in his present position since 

ROGER M. KYES has retired from his 
position as a director of General Motors 
Corp. and executive vice president-operat- 
ing policies of North American Operations. 
Roger had been with GM since 1948 except 
for service as U. S. deputy secretary of de- 
fense in 1953-54, 


1927 


JOSEPH T. HUNGATE, emeritus professor 
of piano at Oberlin, has become professor of 
piano at A&T University in Greensboro, N.C. 

MARGARET PECK Secrist has retired 
from teaching in Detroit and moved to An- 
dover, Ohio where she and her mother are 
living together. 


1926 


VIRGINIA E. GEHRKENS is living at 61 


Loiza St., Atlantic View (Interior Box) 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 00913 where she is 
playing in the orchestra of the Institute of 
Puertorican Culture, an organization de- 
voted to restoring buildings, printing books 
and music and disseminating information 
about the history of Puerto Rico. 


1923 


MARGARET G. HAMMAKER, k, is chair- 
man of the 1970 bazaar for the annual fes- 
tival at Pilgrim Place, Claremont, Calif. 
Held early in November, the festival at- 
tracts visitors in great numbers and the pro- 
ceeds are used in behalf of the infirmary 
and rest home. 


1921 


ROBERT M. BARTLETT who is elder of 
the Massechusetts Society of Mayflower 
Descendants and chairman of the Historical 
Committee for the anniversary of the town 
of Plymouth will give lectures aboard the 
M. S. Kungsholm when it crosses the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to commemorate the 350th an- 
niversary of the settling of the Pilgrims. 

Mrs. Alton C. Hall (RUTH HORTENSE 
BADGER) has retired after 49 years of 
teaching. The last 28 years were spent at 
North Carolina State teaching German to 
graduate students and translating scientific 
articles in connection with research there. 
She is now devoting more time to her 
garden of over 300 daylilles and to her four 
grandchildren. She plans to attend the 50th 
class reunion in 1971. 


1919 


EDITH lL. WEART has published her 
seventh juvenile book, “The Story of Your 
Skin,”’ which is the sixth to be published in 
the Coward-McCann series on different 
systems of the human body. She recently 
wrote on request an article for the new 
edition of the Britannica Junior Encyclo- 


paedia on the nervous system. Edith was 
listed in the 6th edition of “Who's Who of 
American Women,” and will be listed in 
the 7th (1970-71) edition of the “Dictionary 
of International Biography.” 


1915 


IRA E. GILLET celebrated his 81st birth- 
day Oct. 10th with an attack of malaria, a 
souvenir of his 41 years in S. E. Africa. On 
Aug, 2, he began a second Sunday morning 
radio program for KGAY (1430 kc) Salem, 
Ore. The program lasts for 30 minutes and 
consists of interviews—‘significant conver- 
sations with a world-wide perspective.” The 
program is called Far Corners, as is the 15- 
minute broadcast he does on KLIQ (1290 
ke) Portland for the Council of Churches. 


1914 


Washington Cathedral has established a 
memorial fund to honor the late Rev. Canon 
THEODORE O. WEDEL. Contributions pay- 
able to The College of Preachers and mark- 
ed “Memorial Fund’? may be sent to the 
Rev. Frederick Arterton, Warden, College 
of Preachers, 3510 Woodley Rd., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20016. 


Knew Him When 


Residents of coed dorms weren’t the 
only Oberlinians featured in Life 
this fall, much to the amazement of 
some alumni in the Class of 1934. 

Life’s Nov. 6 cover story on “The 
Young Nixon” disclosed that the 
President in his early years once 
broke into the dean’s office at Duke 
University Law School to find out 
his academic standing. 

Nixon was third in his class at the 
end of his first year at Duke but, ap- 
parently too eager to wait for the 
second year list to be published, he 
and two classmates, Fred Albrink, 
34, and Bill Perdue, ‘“‘broke into the 
dean’s office to find out where they 
stood,” Life said. 

“Perdue, the smallest, was boosted 
through a transom, found a key and 
located the records,” the magazine 
said. Nixon found he had dropped 
out of the top three, but he had re- 
gained the third rank in the class of 
26 when it graduated in June 1937, 
Difessaid: 

Life quoted Albrink, now a part- 
ner in the Norfolk, Va., law firm 
Kellam and Kellam, as saying Nixon 
was “shot full of rectitude. Some of 
us might fudge on the hours we 
worked at the library. Nixon never 
would. He was a copybook kind of 
guy without being obnoxious about 
it. I mean he was industrious, hon- 
est, reverent, all of that.” 

Oberlin classmates recall that Al- 
brink, a member of the Oberlin 
Yacht Club in his sophomore and 
junior years, served 20 years in the 
Navy, retiring (1962) as a captain, 
before his antics at Duke became 
public information. 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Academy 


HOBART—Earl M. Hobart, retired general 
dry goods and hardware merchant, died 
March 10. He was born July 8, 1880, and 
graduated from the Academy in 1900. Until 
his retirement in 1958, he wes president of 
the Hobart-Bowlus Co., Pemberville, Ohio. 
He also was president of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. in Fremont. In 1905, he married 
the former Lida Langford, who died in 
1935. Mr. Hobart leaves three daughters, 
Mrs. Norman (Marcena) Witzler, ’28, Mrs. 
Dee (Eleanor) Pinneo, and Mrs. Gerald 
(Margaret) Haar; 11 grandchildren; and 17 
great-grandchildren. Oberlinian survivors 
include a grandson, Earl N. Witzler, ’51, and 
Mrs. Garret E. (Kathryn M.) Spitzer Jr., 
PAE. 


1886 


HASTINGS—Mrs. Benjamin F. Hastings 
(Amelia ‘Elizabeth’? Buckland), second old- 


est alumna on record before her death, died 
in September at the Golden Ours Conva- 
lescent Home, Grant, Neb., where she had 
lived since her 100th birthday. She was 105. 

Born Dec. 10, 1864, in Brighton, N.Y., Mrs. 
Hastings received the first certificate 
granted by the department of physical edu- 
cation for women, having earned it in the 
year following her graduation by assisting 
Dr. Delphine Hanna in organizing the de- 
partment. She was taught how to swing 
Indian Clubs, use dumb-bells, and perform 
fancy steps in accordance with the “Sar- 
gent’s System of Physical Culture,’ and 
thus earned her certificate. 

Until she and her husband, also a gradu- 
ate in 1886, were married in 1890, Mrs. Has- 
tings taught physical education at the West- 
ern New York School for the Deaf, Roches- 
ter. After their wedding in Colorado 
Springs, they moved to Grant, Neb., where 
Mr. Hastings was the first judge of Perkins 
County. 

Mrs. Hastings served the Congregational 
Church at Grant as clerk for many years, 
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and was an active member of Rebecca 
Lodge and Royal Neighbors. When her 
husband opened the Perkins County Com- 
mercial Bank, she became an active vice 
president. He died in 1938. 

She leaves two daughters, Mrs. Irene Ban- 
croft of Elsie, Neb., and Mrs. Louise Dough- 
erty, ’25, of York, Neb.: a son, Charles, of 
Denver, Colo.; four grandchildren, eight 
great-grandchildren, and two great-great- 
grandchildren. A son, George, ’13, died in 
1967. 


1899 


SMITH—Word has been received of the 
death of Miss Josephine M. Smith at the 
Elyria (Ohio) Methodist Home. Born Nov. 
8, 1876, in Fremont, Ohio, she attended the 
Oberlin Academy during the 1894-95 school 
year. She taught science in high school in 
Alma, Mich., from 1900-01, and high school 
English in Clare, Mich., from 1902-04. She 
was active in her church and the American 
Red Cross. Oberlinian survivors include 
Mrs. R. V. (Alice Loveland) Bond, ’28, 
Peter G. Loveland, ’51, and Sarah G. Love- 
land, 774. 


1905 
CREGLOW—Mrs. Harold Creglow (M. Eliz- 
abeth Rodhouse), free-lance writer and 
retired librarian, died Oct. 26 at her home 
in Traverse City, Mich., after a long illness. 
Born Jan. 7, 1882, in Wellington, Ohio, she 
did additional work at Western Reserve in 
library science, and at Schauffler Mission- 
ary Training School. 

During World War I, she was the index 
and catalog clerk at the U. S. War Risk 
Bureau in Washington, D. C. Prior to this, 
she had been assistant librarian at the 
Cleveland Public Library, reference li- 
brarian at Adelbert College, assistant li- 
brarian at the Oberlin College Library, and 
librarian at the Schauffler Missionary 
Training School, Cleveland. 

Following the War, Mrs. Creglow worked 
as assistant librarian and hostess at Fitz- 
simmons Army Hospital, Denver, and in 
1921, she became post librarian at Ft. Sill, 
Okla., where she met and married her hus- 
band, then in the U. S. Army. In 1921-22, 
she was morgue librarian and writer for 
the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, and in 
1922-23, she was librarian at the public 
library in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

She worked for the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration as a medical librarian at hospitals 
in Legion, Tex., and Hines, Ill., at the 
Central Office in Washington, D. C., and at 
the V. A. Hospital in Outwood, Ky. From 
the time of her retirement in 1938 until 
settling at Lake Ann, Mich., she and her 
husband were at nine different Army posts. 

A free-lance writer since 1910, Mrs. Creg- 
low wrote two books of poems, ‘‘The Fairy 
Phlox and other verses” (1931) and ‘There 
Is a Tryst’ (1953). She also wrote two 
childrens’ dramas, “Flight of the Dande- 
lions’ (1910) and “The Shepherd’s Son” 
(1924). Her poems have been published in 
many publications and periodicals, includ- 
ing the New York Herald Tribune, The 
Washington Evening Star, and the Chris- 
tian Herald. 

Mrs. Creglow received first prize from 
the Poetry Society of Great Britian and 
America for a sonnet submitted through 
the St. Petersburg, Fla., division of the 
society. She also received two first prizes, 
one in poetry and one in drama, in a con- 
test sponsored by the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in 1969. 

A biographical sketch of her life ap- 
peared in the May Monthly Supplement to 
the Who’s Who publications in 1956, and 
her name appeared in the 1961 edition of 
the Marquis Who’s Who of American 
Women. Mrs. Creglow was active in the 
American Red Cress and did voluntary li- 
brary work at St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., during World War II. 
She received a Christian Service Award 
for work at her local church in Lake Ann, 
Mich, 

She leaves her husband of Traverse City, 
Mich., and a cousin, Mrs. Parmeter. 
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DAVIES—Miss Florence Davies, retired 
women's editor of the Detroit News, died 
Oct. 16 in Overlook Nursing Home, New 
Wilmington, Pa. She was born June 15, 
1881, in Cleveland, and received her A.M. 
from Columbia in 1917. 

Miss Davies taught the children of fac- 
ulty members at Hampton Institute, Va., 
before becoming women’s editor (1906) 
and later editorial writer for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. In 1912-13, she was also ad- 
vertising manager for Halle Bros. in Cleve- 
land. Miss Davies was a magazine editor 
for the Detroit Journal from 1917 to 1922 
when she joined the staff of the News as 
art critic and Women’s department editor. 
She retired in December 1947, 

When Miss Davies retired to her home in 
Grosse Pointe, she devoted her time to her 
all-consuming interest in the arts. She 
was one of the early supporters of the 
Detroit Artist’s Market, which helps artists 
sell their creations, and was a member of 
both its board and jury for many years. 
Her family and representatives of the 
Artist’s Market have laid plans for a special 
memorial fund for encouraging artists to 
be formed to perpetuate her memory. 

In 1960, Miss Davies only book, 
Believer,’’ concerning the life of Mrs. 
Henry Ford, was published. She _ co- 
authored it with Louise Chaney, a fellow- 
member of the Detroit Women’s City Club. 
She was also a member of the library and 
art committee of the Colony Club, and of 
the Detroit Art Museum. 

Since a fall on the ice last New Year’s 
Day, Miss Davies had been in the hospital 
and at the Overlook Nursing Home. 

She leaves three brothers, John P. Sr., ’00, 
of Washington, D. C., H. Bonar, Academy, 
of Nashville, Tenn., and Caleb Jr., ’07, of 
Pittsburgh. 


Thine 


1907 


CALDWELL—Hiram S. Caldwell died Oct. 
5. Born Jan. 12, 1884, he was president of 
Caldwell and Bloor Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
distributors of medical supplies, from 1931 
until he became president of the Richland- 
Knox Insurance Co., Mansfield, in 1956. 
He leaves two daughters, Mrs. Tom (Mar- 
garet) Ford, and Mrs. Thornton (Dorothy) 
Moore, children of his first wife, the former 
Nellie McCormick, ’07. Following his wife’s 
death, Mr. Caldwell married Mrs. Kathryn 
Bancroft in 1948. She died in 1956. 


GRANT—Miss Thirza Eunice Grant, emer- 
itus dean of Western Reserve University’s 
School of Library Science, died Oct. 15 at 
Pine Ridge Nursing Home, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Born Nov. 13, 1886 at Holland Patent, 
N. Y., Miss Grant attended Oberlin High 
School and the Academy. In 1905-06 she 
attended Olivet College. She graduated 
from the Western Reserve School of Li- 
brary Science in 1908 and received her 
BLS. at N. Y. State Library School (Al- 
bany) in 1915. She was a reference librar- 
ian at Oberlin in 1915-16. ; 

At Western Reserve she served as in- 
structor, essistant professor, professor, and 
became dean in 1944 after twice being act- 
ing dean. She retired in 1957 and was listed 
in Who’s Who in 1958. 


FLAMMER—The Rev. William Flammer, t, 
10 A.M., retired minister, died Oct. 15 in 
Hollywood, Calif. He was born April 11, 
1874, in Covington, Ohio, and received his 
AB. at Union Christian College in 1901. He 
held Congregational pastorates at Kent, 
Covington, Elyria, Medina and Dover Cen- 
ter, Ohio; Douglas, Wyo., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. In 1914-16, he organized a _ union 
church in the Canal Zone and in 1917-18 he 
was state secretary in Ohio for Armenian- 
Syrian Relief. He also served as a lecturer, 
published a course in Bible reading for 
schools and was minister at Mental Science 
Church and College in Cleveland. 

The Rev. Mr. Flammer married Margaret 
M. Murphy in 1902 and she took courses at 
the Conservatory in 1905-06. She died in 
1961. A son William B., ’31, and a son 
tonert are deceased, Survivors include a 
daughter, Mrs, Don (Marian) Uhl, ’26. 
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1911 


IDE—Mrs, Charles B. Ide (Elizabeth J. 
Knight), teacher in Illinois for 33 years, 
died May 20 in Winter Park, Fla. Born Oct. 
24, 1887, in Yorkville, Ill., she returned to 
her hometown after graduation to teach for 
One year. In 1913, she was married to Mr. 
Ide and they moved to Downers Grove, IIl. 
Her husband, a bank clerk, died in 1944. 

Mrs. Ide was a substitute teacher and 
tutor in Downers Grove from 1936 until 
1941 when she became a rural teacher at 
Center Cass school. She later taught and 
Was principal in Clarendon Hills. 

A new consolidated school near Downers 
Grove, “The Elizabeth Ide School,” is now 
completed and ready for occupancy. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Wesley (Car- 
Oline) Eddy, ’36, of Orlando, Fla., a son, 
Charles K., of Downers Grove, six grand- 
children, and six great grandchildren. 


1912 


BOOTH—Raymond C. Booth, retired sec- 
retary-manager of the Tri-State Industrial 
Association Inc., Pittsburgh, died Sept. 8 
at Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) Hills Convalescent 
Home. Born July 9, 1884, in Buffalo, he 
worked at various vocational guidance, 
personnel, and public relations jobs in 
Chicago, Detroit and Philadelphia, before 
going to Pittsburgh. He attended the 
School of Civics, now affiliated with the 
Univ. of Chicago, for one year after grad- 
uation. In 1921, he married the former 
Florence Rixon, who died last August. 

During World War I, Mr. Booth was the 
executive secretary of the Employment 
Service Division of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in Philadelphia. Before this he 
was secretary of the committee on educa- 
tion of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
and secretary of the Industrial Management 
Council of the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce. 


After the war, Mr. Booth became employ- 
ment manager for the Association of Shoe 
Manufacturers of Chicago and secretary of 
the Chicago Shoe Trades Association. In 
1924-25, he was editor of “Chicago Shoes.” 
In 1926, he became executive secretary of 
the Collegiate Club of Chicago and later 
started his own business, Booth Organiza- 
tion Service, to provide public relations, 
information, and publicity services to 
clients. 

Mr. Booth joined Tri-State in 1940 after 
seven years as field representative handling 
industrial relations for the National Metal 
Trades Association, Detroit. He retired 
in 1957. 

Mr. Booth was past president of the 
Pittsburgh Oberlin Alumni Club, and past 
director of Pittsburgh Kiwanis. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. John L. (Ann) 


Reilly, °48, of Pittsburgh, and a _ sister, 
Evelyn. 


WRIGHT—Mrs. William E. Wright (Clara 
May Tucker) died Aug. 18 in Toledo. Born 
May 28, 1889, she left Oberlin at the end of 
her freshman year because of a protracted 
illness, but later attended Toledo Univer- 
sity where she graduated. From 1910-12, 
she attended Laws Kindergarten School in 
Toledo, and taught kindergarten until her 
marriage to Mr. Wright, an insurance man- 
ager for Life Insurance Estates, in 1913. 

Mrs. Wright was a member of the Toledo 
Oberlin Alumni Club and was active in the 
A.A.U.W. She was a member of the board 
of the Toledo Y.W.C.A., 1930-32. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. William M. (Jane) 
Jennings and Mrs. William H. (Martha) 
Schomburg Jr., a son, William Tucker, a 
sister, Mrs. Morrison R. (Helen) Van Cleve, 
07, and a nephew, John Lloyd, ’47. 


1914 


BENNETT—Perez N. Bennett, t, 


former 


minister, teacher, and grocery store mer- 
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chant, died April 4 in Laurel, Mont., after 
a long period of ill health. Born April 8, 
1883 in Sartwell Creek, Pa., he graduated 
from Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 
in 1910, and attended Bonebrake Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, for a year 
before coming to Oberlin. While at Day- 
ton, he was student pastor at the Congrega- 
tional Chureh of Chillicothe. In 1911, he 
married the former Almira S. Buttermore, 
also a graduate of Otterbein. 

Mr. Bennett was pastor of the 2nd Con- 
gregational Church of Elyria while he at- 
tended Oberlin, and from 1914-20, he held 
pastorates at Congregational churches in 
Lorain, Ohio, and Council Bluffs and At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

In 1920-21, Mr. Bennett was a department 
head at the Chamber of Commerce in El 
Paso, Tex., and he spent the next year 
ranching in New Mexico and Texas. From 
1922-26, he spent a year each as a high 
school principal in Lincoln, N. M., a life 
insurance salesman in Glendale, Calif., a 
public school teacher in Inglewood, Calif., 
and a teacher at El Segundo Grammar 
School, Calif. 

In 1931, after the death of his first wife, 
he married the former Mary Jane Tullis in 
Pasadena, Calif. From 1938 until he opened 
a cottage grocery store in Laurel, Mont., 
in 1953, Mr. Bennett was a supply minister 
for Methodist churches in Melrose, Mag- 
delena, and Carrizozo, N. M., and minister 
for - Congregational churches in Weaver- 
ville, Calif., Ferndale, Wash., and Big Tim- 
ber, Mont. 

He leaves his wife; two sons, Lobell G., 
57 t, of Butte, Mont., and Lt. Walter D. of 
Vallejo, Calif.; seven grandchildren; five 
great-grandchildren; and a _ sister, Mrs, 
Winifred B. Dutton, of Santa Monica, Calif. 


1915 


CRANE—Herbert Crane, retired Kenton, 
Ohio, attorney and farmer, died Oct. 4 in 
San Antonio, Tex. Born in Kenton May 4, 
1892, he was the son of George Edward 
Crane, °77, and Kate Rhodes Crane. He 
received his Ph.B. in 1915 and his J.D. in 
1924 from Chicago University. Mr. Crane 
was instrumental in the development and 
introduction of hybrid seed corn in Ohio. 
He also served as a director of the Kenton 
National Bank and was a member of the 
Kenton Masons for 50 years. He leaves 
two sons, George E. S., and Herbert Ren- 
ton, and two sisters, Esther, M.A. '13, and 
Katherine, '16, both of Kenton. 


1917 


Ellis—Elton E. Ellis, retired high school 
teacher and coach, died Sept. 26 in Gard- 
ner, Mass. He received his B.S. from Rut- 
gers in 1933 and did additional work at 
Temple Univ., Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and Springfield (Mass.) College. 

Mr. Ellis taught physical education and 
mathematics and was head of the P. E. 
department at Audubon (N.J.) High School 
for 30 years. In 1955, he retired but con- 
tinued to do substitute teaching there. He 
was the first athletic coach and a member 
of the original faculty at Audubon. 

Prior to going to New Jersey, Mr. Ellis 
taught in Wappingers Falls, N. Y., in Phil- 
adelphia, and was the football and basket- 
ball coach at Haverford (Pa.) High School. 

Mr. Ellis leaves his wife, the former 
Grace I. Barnhart, whom he married in 
1920; a son, Dr. Richard G. of Gardner, 
Mass., and two grandchildren. 


WHITE—Orison S. White, agent with the 
Hugo Higbie Realty Co., died Sept. 11 at 
Jennings Memorial Hospital, Grosse Pointe 
Park, Mich. He was 77. Before entering 
the realty business, Mr. White was an agent 
with Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. for 50 years. 

He was past commander of the Detroit 
Commandery #1, Knights Templar, and 
captain-general from 1942-49. He was a life 
member of Corinthian Lodge No. 241, 
F.&A.M., and a member of King Cyrus 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, of the De- 
troit Athletic Club, Detroit Rotary No. 1, 
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the Noontide Club, and the Senior Citizens 
of Grosse Pointe. 

He leaves his wife, 
Noble, of Grosse Pointe. 


the former Anne 


1918 


CHANEY—Mrs. Edwin H. Chaney (Mary 
Alta Snively) died Oct. 11. She was born 
July 8, 1894, in Irwin, Pa., and she returned 
there to teach elementary school until her 
marriage to Mr. Chaney, an attorney, in 
1921. He died in 1952. Mrs. Chaney had 
served as corresponding secretary and 
second vice president of the Cleveland 
Oberlin Women’s Club. She leaves a son, 
Alan of Rochester, N. Y., a daughter, Mrs. 
Harry F. (Ruth) Ross of Berwick, Pa., and 
nine grandchildren. 


1919 


MEYERS—Herman W. Meyers died Sept. 
21 in Los Angeles. He was born June 16, 
1896, in Dayton, Ohio, and served in the 
U. S. Air Services during World War I. 
After working as a sales engineer for the 
Delco Light Co. in Dayton and the Dayton 
Power and Light Co., Mr. Myers went to 
Los Angeles in 1922 as a sales representa- 
tive of the National Cash Register Co. He 
later became an insurance agent. He was 
author of books on mechanics installation, 
instruction books and sales engineering 
bulletins. 


1920 


PAPE—Miss Elizabeth L. Pape, retired high 
school teacher, died Oct. 19. Born Sept. 15, 
1893, in Hamilton, Mo., she did additional 
work at the Univ. of Chicago in 1922-23 and 
1929-31. Prior to 1926, Miss Pape taught in 
high schools in Napoleon, N. D. and Kalis- 
pell, Mont. In 1926, she began teaching in 
Chicago at West Chicago High School. She 
taught in Chicago, until her retirement, 
at University High School, Crane Evening 
School, Morgan Park High School, and then 
Austin High School. 


WILBER—Edward B. Wilber, retired vice- 
president of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
died Oct. 22 at Fairmont Farms Convales- 
cent Home, Philadelphia. Born Aug. 2, 
1897 in Rockford, Ohio, he was the son of 
George A., ‘90, and Anna Bell Wilber. 
Before coming to Oberlin, he attended the 
College of Idaho from 1912-16. During 
World War I, he was in the S.A.T.C. at 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Wilber joined Alcoa as a sales ap- 
prentice immediately after graduation and 
his first assignment was at the St. Louis 
office in 1921. In 1927, he became resident 
salesman at Tulsa, Okla., and in 1930, he 
was named resident manager at Dallas, 
Tex. From 1935, Mr. Wilber was. district 
manager of the company’s Washington, 
D. C. office until 1943, when he became 
district manager of the New York office. 
While in the latter post, he headed the 
aluminum and magnesium section of the 
U. S. Group and Civilian Control Council 
for Germany, headquartered in Frankfort 
am Main and Berlin in 1945-46. 

Early in 1951, Mr. Wilber was elected 
president of American Lumber and Treat- 
ing Co., Chicago, at that time an Alcoa 
affiliate. After Alcoa sold the company, he 
became manager of Alcoa’s pig and ingot 
sales for Alcoa in Pittsburgh. In 1955 he 
was elected treasurer of Alcoa, and in 
1956, vice president. In 1960, he became 
vice president of finance. He retired in 
1962. 

Mr. Wilber was a director of the Celotex 
Corp. of Chicago in 1944, and served as a 
trustee of Oberlin College from 1956 until 
he resigned in 1962. He was also a former 
member of the Alumni Association planning 
committee and of the College’s Develop- 
ment Council. 

Mr. Wilber was married to the former 
Edith Lizette Hunton in 1923. She died in 
1964. He leaves a cousin, Dudley Robinson, 
of Florida. 


1924 


LUFFMAN—Mrs. Cecil W. Luffman (Lillian 
Belle Davis) died Oct. 16 in Hilton, N. Y. 
She was born Feb, 13, 1902, in Anglica, N. Y. 
She leaves her husband; a son, Robert, of 
Bath, N. Y.; two daughters, Mrs. George 
(Joyce) Eichas of Hilton and Mrs. Fried- 
helm (Celia) Gerlach of Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, and ten grandchildren. 


1927 


STURTEVANT—John V. Sturtevant, engi- 
neer and statistician for U.S. Steel Corp. 
for 36 years, died Sept. 15 in Shadyside 
(Philadelphia), Pa. Born March 26, 1906, 
in Cleveland, he was the son of Guy C., 
academy and Marlie Van Benschoten Stur- 
tevant, 01k. He w7s a memher of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Before going to U.S. Steel, Mr. 
Sturtevant was employed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. In addition to his wife, the 
former Beatrice Lyman, ’27, whom he mar- 
ried in 1932, he leaves two sons, Richard 
Scott of Florence, Ala., and Allan Lyman of 
San Francisco, Calif... and three grand- 
children. 


1928 


KYLE—Mrs. John M. Kyle Jr. (Virginia A. 
Tuxill) died Oct. 4 in New York City of 
cancer and allied diseases after a long ill- 
ness. Her husband had died of a heart 
attack the Wednesday before. Born on 
Christmas Day, 1906, in Auburn, N. Y., Mrs. 
Kyle received her A.M. in vocational guid- 
ance at New York Univ. in 1935. 

From 1929 until her marriage in 1931 to 
Mr. Kyle, chief engineer for the Authority 
of the Port of New York, she was director 
of vocational guidance at the J. C. Penney 
Foundation, New York City. From then 
until 1935, she was director for vocational 
guidance at the National Radio Conference 
and Vocational Consultant for the Christian 
Herald. In 1928-29, she published a series 
of six articles on youth problems in that 
magazine. 

From 1943 until 1954, Mrs. Kyle was an 
instructor in the guidance and personnel 
administration department at N.Y.U. She 
also. was employment secretary for the 
Bureau of Occupations, and director of the 
college department of the Cooperative 
Bureau of Teachers. 

She was a trustee and former secretary 
for the New York Personnel and Guidance 
Association, a committee member for the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, and a member of the board of trustees 
for Presbyterian Home for Aged Women in 
New York City, Big Sisters, Inc., and the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies. 

She leaves two sons, John M. III, and 
Charles Tuxill, and one daughter, Sarah 
Jane. 


SCHOENFELD—Mrs. Frank K. Schoenfeld 
(Helen M. Wood) died March 24 in Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Born Dec. 15, 1904, in Bergen, 
N. Y., she did additional work at the Cleve- 
land School of Art. She taught art and was 
in charge of the library at a high school in 
Fillmore, N. Y., until she married Mr. 
Schoenfeld, a research director at B. F. 
Goodrich Co., in 1930. She was a member 
of the Hospital Guild and Garden Club, 
and on the board for a home for girls while 
living in Shaker Heights, Ohio. She leaves 
her husband of Crystal Springs, Fla. a 
daughter, Gretchen, and a niece, Mrs. A. 
Chester (Patricia) Burns, ’49. 


WOODWORTH—Warner (Red) Woodworth 
died Aug. 8 in Hollywood, Fla., after a 
short illness. Born Aug. 3, 1906, in Hayden- 
ville, Ohio, he did additional work at Wil- 
cox College of Commerce and the Cleve- 
land Advertising School. 

Mr. Woodworth was the owner and de- 
veloper of a patented watercraft, ‘The 
Florida Life Board,” and was self-employed 
for much of his life as a distributor of this 
watercraft in Hollywood, Fla. Prior to 
moving to Florida, he was a manufacturer's 
Sales representative in Cleveland, and held 
various positions with Republic Steel Corp. 
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During World War II, he was the financial 
Gisbursement officer at Republic, acting 
for the U. S. Government Defense Plant 
Corp. 

He leaves his wife, the former Virginia 
Hopkins, whom he married in 1935, a son, 
Dean Edmond, a daughter, Diane Jane, and 
a sister-in-law, Mrs. Kenneth D. (Con- 
stance B. Hopkins) Rice, '29. 


1930 


GOEMBEL—Miss Pauline E. Goembel, re- 
tired reference librarian, died suddenly Aug. 
13 in Binghamton, N.Y. Born Sept. 10, 1895, 
in Buffalo, she was associated with the 
Binghamton Public Library, most recently 
as head of the reference department, until 
she retired in 1965. She leaves a brother, 
Dr. Theodore E., and two sisters, Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Cook and Mrs. John E. (Ruth) 
Stuhr, ’28. 


1931 


KING—Mr. Wyatt A. King died Oct. 20 at 
Oakland, Calif., after a long illness. He 
was 63. Born in Akron, Ohio, he was a 
salesman with his father’s company, the 
Colonial Salt Co., there from 1930-42. 

In 1942, Mr. King worked in sales at the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
until 1946 when he transferred to the Fire- 
stone Co. in Los Angeles. He later trans- 
ferred to Firestone’s Oakland office. In 
1966, he worked with the sale of degreasing 
agents as Industrial Sales Manager of Cros- 
bie and Bament, Inc., Berkeley. He was 
last employed by the Nelson Tire Co., 
Oakland. 

In addition to his wife, the former Jane 
Crawford, whom he married in 1932, he 
leaves two sons, Wyatt A. Jr., of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and Dennis C., of Leucadia, 
Calif.; a daughter, Mrs. Kristine Hunter, of 
Castro Valley, Calif.; two grandchildren; a 
brother, Frank S., of Akron; and a sister, 
Mrs. Louise Ellis, of Oberlin. Oberlin rela- 
tives include, a niece, Mrs. David (Kather- 
ine Ellis) Davies, ’56, and a nephew, James 
Py Blliss 57. 


1932 


ALBRIGHT—Ralph Ewing Albright, t, 
former educator and minister, died Oct. 18 
at Shields Nursing Clinic, Lorain, Ohio. He 
was born Nov. 14, 1890, in Pleasant Grove, 
Iowa, and spent some of his undergraduate 
years at the University of Iowa. In 1917, he 
received his A.B. from Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

While attending Oberlin, the Rev. Mr. 
Albright was the secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
He held pastorates at Thomastown Con- 
gregational Church for two years and at 
Brownhelm Congregational Church for 
eight years. 

Prior to coming to Oberlin, he was a 
teacher and superintendent of schools at 
Three Forks, Mont., minister of two mission 
churches in Montana, and dean of Montana 
Polytechnical Junior College at Billings. 

From 1938-41, Mr. Albright was minister 
at the Congregational Church in Lodi, Ohio, 
and from 1941-49, he was a teacher in 
social sciences and human relations at the 
public schools in Amherst, Ohio. In 1949 he 
became executive secretary of the Lorain 
County Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, a position he held until his retirement 
in 1966. 

He leaves his second wife, Mrs. Dora 
Miller; a daughter, Mrs. Donald (Eleanor 
Mae) Redman of Amherst, child of his first 
wife, Ethel Mason whom he married in 
1916; two step-daughters, Mrs. Al (Ruth) 
Normandau, of Vermilion and Mrs. James 
(Jane) Crook of Lake Worth, Fla.; two 
stepsons, Clifford Miller of Girard, Pa., 
and George Miller of Amherst; one grand- 
child: seven step-grandchildren; and eight 
step-great-grandchildren. 


1934 


DAY—Mrs. Paul B. Day (Dorothy A. 


DECEMBER 1970 


Fuller), a vocal music teacher for Medina 
and Wayne County (Ohio) schools, died 
Oct. 12 at the Cleveland Clinic after three 
years of illness. Born June 12, 1912, in 
Dover, Ohio, she taught vocal music and 
directed several choirs in Brecksville, Kill- 
buck, Glenmont, Leavittsburg, and Maple 
Heights, Ohio, before moving to Medina 
after her marriage in 1948. From 1943-44, 
she directed the city-wide Girl Scout’s Glee 
Club in Warren, Ohio. 

In addition to teaching elementary music 
in the North Central Schools, Wayne 
County, Mrs. Day was director of three 
combined choirs at the Medina Methodist 
Church, where she built a 50-voice choir 


of 6th, 7th and 8th graders. In 1959, she 
helped organize the federated Medina 
Musical Arts Club. Also active in the 
Medina Community Concerts since 1950, 


Mrs. Day was president of the Medina Ober- 
lin Alumni Club until her death. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves a 
son, Evan, and two sisters, Mrs. Henry S. 
(Josephine) Bradshaw, ’37, of Denver, Colo., 
and Mrs. Kay Schwall of Raleigh, N. C. 


1937 


STANION—Word has been received of the 
death last May of Miss Margaret Stanion, 
head of the physical education department 
at Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga., from 1958- 
64. She was born July 17, 1915, in St. Louis 
and received her A.M. from Columbia in 
1944. 

Every summer since 1938, Miss Stanion 
was director of riding at Gay Valley Camp 
in Brevard, N.C., and for the past 20 years 
she was director of riding and camp craft 
at Ilawhee Camp there as well. 

Prior to going to Wesleyan, Miss Stanion 
taught physical education at Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee; the Univ. of Georgia, 
Athens; and Mercer Univ., Macon. In 1950, 
she was recreation consultant for the South 
Carolina State Board of Health. 

She held various offices with the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, South Eastern 
Section, most recent being Nature Institute 
chairman for the past two years. She also 
was past president of this Association. 

She leaves a brother, Thomas J., of Pratt, 
Kan.; a niece, Mrs. Richard Jones, of Law- 
rence, Kan.; and a nephew, Thomas B., of 
Garden City, Kan. 


1941 


BRAVER—Sol David Braver, Akron, Ohio, 
plastic surgeon, died Oct. 9. He was born 
March 27, 1920, in Cleveland, and received 
his D.D.S. in 1945 and his M.S. in - bio- 
chemistry in 1946 from Western Reserve. 
In 1950, he received his M.D. from the Univ. 
of Tennessee, where he was an instructor. 

Before coming to Oberlin, Dr. Braver at- 
tended Adelbert College for two years. He 
was interned at the University of Chicago 
Clinics, and did his residency in surgery at 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, where he 
met and married Gloria Clare De Gise, 
head nurse in the operating room there. 

Dr. Braver’s residency was interrupted 
by two years of service as a first lieutenant 
in the Army Medical Corps in the Far 
East. 

He worked with cancer surgery as a sur- 
gical resident at Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, Buffalo, and was a plastic surgeon 
at the University of Illinois and associated 
hospitals. In February of 1963, Dr. Braver 
joined the Ewing Oral and Plastic Surgery 
Group in Akron, Ohio. 

Dr. Braver was a diplomate from the 
American Board of Surgery. 

He leaves his wife, two sons, John In- 
gram and Burl, and a daughter, Susan. 


— 


1946 


BEN—Odell R. Reuben, t, president of 
c aits College since 1948, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage Oct. 5, in Sumter, S.C. Born 
June 21, 1919, in Silver Street, S.C., he was 
praduated magna cum laude from Benedict 
College, Columbia, S.C. in 1942, and re- 
ceived a B.D. there in 1945. He did addi- 


tional work at Union Theological Seminary 
as well as at Oberlin, and he received his 
Ph.D. at Duke University in 1970. He re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Allen Univ. 
in 1955 and Benedict in 1961. 

From 1943 until 1948, Dr. Reuben was par- 
ish minister at the Happy Home Baptist 
Church in Allendale, S.C. In 1945, he took 
on the duties of the Dunn Creek Baptist 
Church in Ware Shoals, as well. He came 
to Oberlin on a leave of absence, receiving 
the B.D. in 1946 and a masters in sacred 
theology in 1947. 

Dr. Reuben was listed in “Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities,’ and he 
appeared as principal guest on the “This is 
Your Life’ T.V. program where he was 
cited for his outstanding work as a minis- 
ter, college president, and christian leader. 

In addition to his wife, the former Anna 
Daniels, whom he married in 1945, he leaves 
five daushters, Mrs. Edward (Wilhelmena 
M.) Cook of the University of Michigan, 
Mrs. Harold (Lucy) Oliver, “71, of Cleve- 
land, Anna, Jane, and Janice of Sumter; a 
son, Odell R. Jr. of Sumter; six sisters, four 
brothers, and a step-brother. 


1951 


BRADLEY—Dan Fordham Bradley, profes- 
sor of polymer chemistry at Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, N. Y., died Oct. 31 of a 
massive cerebral hemorrhage. 

Born April 26, 1929, in Toledo, Ohio, he 
was the son of Dan T. Bradley, ’21 alumni 
class president, and Eloise Smiley Bradley, 
22. As an undergraduate he was vice pres- 
ident of his graduating class, Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year, member of Sigma 
Xi, president of the Christian Science Or- 
ganization and participated in swimming 
and track. He received his Ph.D. at Berke- 
ley in 1953 and was an instructor in 
chemistry there in 1953-54. 

Mr. Bradley worked with the develop- 
ment and application of polymers in such 
areas as pollution control, artificial organs 
and other spare parts for the human body. 
He had made significant contributions to 
the understanding of dye binding of nu- 
clear acids and the application of statistical 
mechanics to biopolymer structure. 

He also was known for his work in using 
computers to reconstruct protein and 
nucleic acid sequences and for his contri- 
butions in the area of optical properties of 
biopolymers. 

Before joining the Polytechnic faculty in 
1968, he was chief of the physical chemistry 
section of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md. Prior to that he had 
been in Israel. 

From 1955 to 1963, he served as a lieuten- 
ant in the Public Health Service, finishing 
his service obligation at the National In- 
stitutes of Health and continuing there as 
a research chemist and teacher. 

His marriage to Trudy C. Hess, ’51, ended 
in divorce in 1960. In 1964 he married the 
former Raya Weinberg. 

Mr. Bradley was the fifth in a long line of 
scholars, doctors and missionaries in his 
family to bear the name and he sometimes 
wrote “V”’ or “5th” after it. His great- 
grandfather, Dan II, was a medical mission- 
ary who opened Thailand, then known as 
Siam, to the outside world. Dan III, ’82, 
‘08h, was an Oberlin trustee for 42 years 
and recipient of the 1934 Alumni Award. 
He was pastor of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church in Cleveland for 30 years and later 
president of Grinnell College. Dan IV is 
retired vice president of the Harris Division 
of the Clevite Corp. Mr. Bradley’s maternal 
grandfather was James B. Smiley, ’89, ’24h. 

In addition to his wife and his parents, 
he leaves children Debra, Dan VI and Jer- 
emy, sister Mrs. David W. (Barbara) Hild- 
ner, °47, cousin William L., '41, and nephew 
David Jonathan Hildner, ’73. 


Deaths Reported 


DAVIS—Mrs. Ben Davis (Amy R. Rice), 
04-07, ’11-12. 

SMILEY—Robert S. Smiley, 
7, 1970, Lakewood, Ohio. 

LONGBERRY—The Rev. H. Hilton Long- 
berry '32-33t. 


’23-26, June 


47 


